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CHAPTER XtTv, 


7 Do you dislike the ¢ 
Ido not know wha 
: : nd go, by nig 
tianed 7” 
“ Certainly.” 
“What! sh . 
sivtaiatenars pot : tea a gardens and 
de Bourgoyne 2 Shall I wha play at the Hotel 
tragedies, and Monsieur Sates ee anaes 
they say is a fine goalies t sh ce ae 
‘iP of his majesty’s “uae oS 
You shall see 
for you are 
can be trus 
of Paris,” 

Eugene could contain hi 

wre at 
re Bet nth childish delight,” 
engaging insect ” “aid (Latour, gently dis- 
tears of delight. . 

“T am not exactly what the world calls rich,” 
replied Latour, ‘but I have plenty of money. 
From this time forward, your purse shall be lib- 
erally supplied, and whenever it runs low, come 
to me, and I'll replenish it.” 

The young man listened with increasing sur- 
prise and interest. 

“T want you to make a figure—and so you 
must have fine clothes and rich jewels. Fine 
feathers make fine birds, you know. I wish you 
to be so splendidly dressed that the people in 
the streets shall say—‘ there goes a young prince !’ 
And I shall be so proud of you, that I shall 
take as much pleasure in your fine attire as 
you do.” | 

The young man drank in these promises with 
eager ears, and yet he could hardly believe that 
he was not dreaming. 


—[continvep.] 


all these fine thin 

igs, my lad— 
So good and honest, that I know you 
ted anywhere, even in this wild city 





At this moment, Jeannette came to say that | 


two men were inquiring for Mr. Latour. The 
latter evidently expected them, for beckoning to 


his son, he entered the house at once. The new- 


comers were found in the hall, and they had their | 


arms full of large bundles. 
“ You are punctual, gentlemen,” said Latour. 
“ Business is business,” replied one of them, 
sententiously. 
The police spy led them into his chamber. 
“And now,” said he, when they were all 
assembled there, “let us see what you have got 
for us ¢ 
The stra 
head salesmen of a fashionable tailor, proceeded 


gers, who were no other than the 





forthwith to spread upon the bed a quantity ot 


garments, of which the elegance of the form | 


and the richness of the ornaments, sorted well 
with the intrinsic value of the materials employ- 
ed. 
embroidery, laces, gold and streaming ribbons. 
“Who are all these fine things for?’ whis- 
pered Eugene, to his father. 
“ For you, of course ;”” was the reply. 
“ For me?” 
“Certainly. This 
And now you will oblige me by trying on these 
garments—for if there’s a misfit, it shall be 


is your new wardrobe. 





remedied. 

“Of course, this is only a dream,” thought 
Eugene. “ But it’s very amusing while it lasts.” 

Ina few minutes the young man was com- 
pletely metamorphosed. The gnat had become 
a spk ndid butterfly. A broad-brimmed hat with 
flouting plumes shaded his brow, his doublet was 
of violet velvet embroidered with pearls, trimmed 
with laces, and set off with knots of flame-colored 


ribbon. The stockings were of finest silk, and 
the shoes of the richest Spanish leather, with red 


rosettes and heels. Perfumed gloves, 





slender cane with a head formed of a single topaz, 


diamond rit 





lors of this fashionable costume. 





pleted the spl 
The tailor’s men, after expressing their raptures 
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rench Police” 


hange?” asked Latour. 
tto make of it!” said 
that Iam free 
ht and day, unques- 


| gratitude, so he seized his father’s hand and 


There was a dazzling show of satin, velvet, 


and a 


and a heavy gold chain, com- 
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With these ; : 
Sureau drawer, ge Police spy unlocked a 


- w lb af 
pocket pistols with pany eee inlatd with 
solid silver, so dainty and delicate that they 
looked as if made as curiosities for the centre- 
table of a lady’s boudoir. 

“ This purse,” said Latour, “ containing sixty 
louis—not a very large sum, I admit—but re- 
member that this is the purse of Fortunatus— 
once empty, it will be filled at a wish. I have 
been scrimping and sparing long enough, and 
now it is my wish to see some of my goldfinches 
take wing. Ihave been saving for your sake, 
and I shall be offended if you stint yourself now 
you are old enough to know the use of money.”” 

Eugene could not find words to express his 





pressed it repeatedly to his lips. 

| “As for these little gems of pistols, which are 
| primed and loaded, by the way, you must make 
me a solemn promise.” 

|  “ What is that, father?” 

| That you will never take a step outside of 
| this house without having them in your pocket.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 





“I give you my word, sir, I wont forget 
them.” 
“And,” continued Latour—“for Paris is a | 


dangerous place, if you are ever in danger—if 
you ever have the slightest suspicion of danger— | 
| swear, by your hopes of heaven, that you will 
make use of these arms, and fire, if it is only in 
the air?” 
“T swear it,”’ replied Eugene. 


| 


“But do you | 


| anticipate danger ?” 

“Paris is full of villains,” answered Latour, 
Then he added, in a lighter tone— | 
immediate dan- 


gloomily. 
“ No—I foresee no certain—no 
ger. But never forget the pistols. Remember 
| that youare forewarned and fore-armed.” 

We shall not attempt to describe the astonish- 
ment and delight of poor old faithful Jeannette, 
when she beheld her master’s son, the darling of 
| her heart, arrayed like a prince, and all radiant 
| in his splendid attire and his youthful beauty. 


Neither shall we follow Eugene, thus launched 


| upon the world, in his tireless rambles through 
his native city, where everyday brought him new | 


surprises and new delights. 

Meanwhile, the secret malefactors, who filled 
the great city with terror, were pursuing their 
career of crime. Within four days three new 
attempts, as mysterious and terrific as those 
which had preceeded them, had been crowned with 
success. Three young men, one belonging to 
the upper class of citizens, and two others to the 
nobility, had disappeared from their families, to 
return no more. 

The good people of Paris began to murmur, 
and threatening groups gathered im the neigh- 
borhood of La Reynie’s hotel, stopping the car- 


of the lieuter 





nt-general when it appeared, 





riag 
1 


long 





ified magistrate how 





the ter 





and asking 
cut-throats would be permitted to ply their trade 
unpunished? M. de la Reynie could only an- 


romises which satisfied r ly 





swer by vague 

















at the young gentleman’s appearance, were He beheld i pair, his reputation compromised, 
tt ne § 

: arity | ana MW ineettahle an 

dismissed his popularity lost, and his fall inevitably ap 

i : t lle r ; et 

“And now,” said Latour, “two things more | proaching, as the hours rolled on. Every day 


will complete your fitting out.” 


he sent for Andrew Latour and questioned him 





BOSTON, 
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REW LATOUR AND u spre WM, Po 
s of ii 

“My lord,” rephiga efuucte mysterious dis- 
aves; “another scourge, less | 
formidable indeed, but still serious and alarming. | 

A band of the most skillful counterfeiters made 
their head quarters at Paris. The whole city was | 
flooded with base coin, the imitations of gold and | 
silver exhibiting the most remarkable skill, and } 
circulated broadcast by mysterious hands. At | 

no previous period had the circulation of counter- 

feit coin been carried on on so great a scale, and 

with such rare audacity. All the spies were hard 
at work, but detected nothing. The lieutenant- | 
general of ,police was driven to the verge of | 
distraction. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
CHAPTER XV. | 
FIRST LOVE. | 
For a time the public shows of Paris, the gar- | 
dens, galleries, theatres, cafés, libraries and 
promenades, fully occupied the mind of the youth | 
who had just been boldly launched forth on the 
stream of life; but there came a time when he 
was satiated with sight-seeing, and would return 
Then 
he would throw aside his plumed and jewelled 
hat, and sit looking out into the little gard n, in 
the same pensive abstracted mood which had so 
alarmed his father, and in part induced him to | 
grant Eugene perfect liberty. } 
Jeannette, the old serving-woman, suggested, | 
as the solution of this mystery, that the young 
But she was mistaken though 
Eugene was not in love, but he 


home exhausted rather than exhilarated. 


man was in love. 
not far amiss. 
was in a far sadder condition, with a heart capa- 
ble of the tenderest and most chivalric devotion 


to a woman, and yet with no sainted image to | 


enshrine there. Like all young men of an ardent 


and poetic temperament, nursed in solitude, he 


had formed his ideal ; but the realization of that 


ideal be had sought for in vain among the thou- 
sands of fair women he met in his wanderings 
through the capital. 
sought her, a Pilgrim of Love, and night after 


Thus, day by day, he 


night dreamed of a fair vision, never, perhaps, 





destined to dawn upon his waking senses. 

One day, however, as he paid his devotions at 
the of St. 
famous old church whose bell struck the first 
signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 


shrine Germain-l’ Auxerrois—that 


rustling of a silk robe behind him, a gush of 





delicate perfume wafted by the air, attracted his 


attention, and he looked up eage rly as tw ures 





swept past him so near that the dress of one of 
them touched his elbow. He strained his eves to 


eatch a sight of the lady, whom a mysterions and 





unerring instinct taught him was beant 


Wh 
tined empress of “his heart! 


at if she were the long-sought ideal—the des 


Sut his 








euros 
was ba‘fied, for the lady, who was richly though 
not ostentatiously dressed, wore a black silk 







} 





ila in the Spar style, which shrouded 


itures like a veil 





y showing the tip of a 





white and dimpled ch The hand held 
the mantilla in its place was white as virgin 
snow, diamonds in costly settings gemmed 





The lightness of her step, the 
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panion, who carried héF prayer-voun,-«, 
fully followed her, was quite as evidently an old 
woman, and her coarse, brown woollen dress 
indicated her rank to be that of a menial. 
During the service, Eugene watched the fair 
unknown with an interest that no lady had be- 
fore inspired, but in spite of his vigilance, he was 
unable to obtain a glimpse of her face. 
not occur to him to follow her when she left the 
church ; perhaps he was not displeased to cherish 
But 
the next day found him again at the church, and 


this pleasant mystery as food for dreams. 


again the fair unknown made her appearance 


It did | 


and occupied the same position as on the pre- | 


ceding day. But it was very evident that she 
was as modest as she was devout, for though 
there were many gay and distinguished gallants 
present at mass, she never once unveiled her 
face. 

On the third day, Eugene, finding that tho 
stranger seemed to occupy one spot near the 
altar, selected for his post a certain pillar yet 
nearer the altar, from which he was sure of ob- 
taining a sight of her face provided she chose to 
reveal it. And on the third day for a moment 
she lifted the envious black lace which concealed 
her charms. Eugene was dazzled by the revela- 
tion. 


and shaded by curls of raven hue and silken tex- | 


ture, black ¢ 
worthy of a Greek Venus, red and humid lips, 
round which played an angelic Smile, these were 





8 of intolerable brilliancy, a profile 





the elements of a wonderous beauty that shot a 
thrill of delight to the heart of the youthful 
gazer. It seemed, too, as if she had remarked 
his respectful admiration, for one brilliant and 
intelligent glance replied to his look, before the 
long lashes veiled the luminous eyes, and the 
lace mantilla was again dropped before the pic- 
ture. What wonder that 
home that day madly in love ? 


young Latour went 
The next, at the accustomed hour, he placed 


himself at the door of the church to await her 
coming, and as she passed the portal, respectfully 
h she 


Once again, during the 





offered her the holy water, whi accepted 
with a mute courtesy 
» lifted 


smiled upon him timidly but kindly 





service, sl her veil for a moment, and 


This was 


not all. As she passed him on her way out, she 


dropped a rose which she had worn at her breast, 
H 


} 





heart 














and he bore it away next his 

Still he dared not accost her. A novice in 
love, he feared such a step would be regarded as 
an unwarrantable liberty, and he woold not for 
the world have lowered himself in th 4 of one 
who was as pure 1 ac she was beaatifu 
and whem he wonid Lor und for his 
life. So day by day, he nursed his reverent pas 
sion, and 1 tot t amply 
repaid if he canght huta g of th cau 
teous face which recha 1 him with its 
ch 4 

At last he grew bolder his hopes. He rea 
6 it t and | fairly and 
frankly ywed ! « mis rued, and 
80 ypletelv iia pass mastered n, that 
he felt that he mast speak or d He therefore 
watched his opportunity 1 on ‘ AON 
when after the s s the church the lady 





A charming oval face, somewhat pale, | 


me, 


need not ask yo 
bespeaks it. 


service like a prince.” 
| could only see he 
music of her voice, 
Tif rere ete tnnan 


meet me here to-night before the portal of this 


ch 


go 


to 


mired at a distance. 


standing in the entry of his little house in the 


St 


door, and opening it at once, admitted his visitor 
into his own private room. 


vidual, with a frank, rosy countenance, the image 


of 
th 


ed 


iously. 


church of St 


two 


ve 


The roung one entered a hack carriage, and was 
driven off rapidly ; the old one lingered a mo 
ment and your son spoke to her. | tried to hear 
what they said—lat could only catch the words, 
‘To-night—at eight e@’clock precisely —St. Ger- 
main |’ Auxerrois’ Then they separated 
“ Why didn’t you follow the carriag 
I was alone—and thought it best to keep the 


track of the old woman.” 


“And where did she go?” asked Latour, 
breathlessly 
1 water-terrace of the garden of th 
uileries, where the young woman « el 
fr, and h vy wen , ette i - f ‘ ' 
You f wed them, of course 
Yes—Ciaspar and 1 
And you heard their conversation " 
‘No 
Dea 1 confasion' b 
We > m in the ut the 
a t 
Wha ume of them?" 
They retarnod to the garden and went out by 
g wov that opens om the river. There 
Gaspar who had caught sight ef then, lost them 


aie foxy grily 


TERMS, {92 00 PER ANNUM 


CENTS SINGLE. 


} had gone off in & carriage, 
gered behind, hastened to a 
“One word with you,’ 
“Two, if vou like ~¢ 
woman. I 


aud her servant lin- 
kdtress the latter : 

he said. 

was the reply of the old 
“TI scem almost to 
though you are a Stranger 
church is so constant.”’ 


know you, sir, 


» Your attendance at 
nth S . 

I fear,” said Eugene, b 
less prompted by daty 


lady you have 


“ | hed 
. ©!” said the old woman, 
ticed you,” 


lushing, “that it was 


» than by admiration of the 
the happiness to sery °.” 
“We have no- 


“What! has she condes¢ 


‘ended to notic og 
ene, t otice me ¢ 
ell—it slipped my tongue—but it can't I 
recalled. What do you thi ” 


ow nk of my mistress 2” 
What do I think of her?’ — Soe 


man pressed his han 
“T see it all,’ 
her.” 
“ Madly.” 
* You think so?” 
“Think so! 
heart, 


' ; The young 
on his heart, 


said the servant, « You love 


ta Ah, if you could only read my 
Ah! it she would only deign to listen to 


“Po 
I erhaps she does not think so ill of you.” 
‘Is it possible 1” ve 
“Vy 

You are a gentleman—are you not? But I 


) u—the splendor of your dress 
You must be rich, too ?” 
“Rp 
Rich enough to reward those who do m 
ea 


“ 
And what can I do for you?” 


“sg: : 
Simply introduce me to your lady 


‘T—speak to her—liste 
I should be happy.” 
mused : 


It I 
n to the 


The old sery. 
servant a 2 
moment in sile ce. 
ee. ni u 


i 
“T tell you what,” said the latter. “Can you 


/ 


urch?” 

“Fou.” 

“At eight o'clock precisely ?” 

“T will not fail.” 

“At eight o'clock, then. Until that hour, 
I shall be punctual.”’ 

She glided away, and Eugene hastened home 


od-by. 
dream of the angel whom he had long ad- 
That same evening, as Andrew Latour was 


reet St. Louis, he heard three taps at the street 


The stranger was a portly, jolly-looking indi- 


good cheer and simplicity ; yet, in spite of 
is deceptive air, he was a spy of the police. 
“ Have you seen your son this evening /” ask- 
the red-faced man. 
“Toa” 
“ Did he tell you anything ?” 
“No,” replied Latour. 
The red-faced man whistled. 
“Is there anything new?” asked Latour, anx- 


“« Yes.” 
“ Important ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Explain yourself.” : 
“This morning the young man went to the 
Germain |’ Auxerrois.’ 

“ Well.” 
“When the 
out of the 


services were over, he followed 


women church—one of them 


mung and handseme, the other old and ugly. 














Lost them again!” cried Latour, stamping 


(raapar deserves to be shot 


“ Not at all,my good sir, He couldn't help it.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union} 


made a step forward, checked himself, and waite 1 


rs | i re a confiden- 
“darkness visible.” The doors of the church | her rank and beauty to admit, even to 
* darkne: s ls 


FORMALITY. 
st strok ight, s ial servant.” 
‘* How so?” were always closed at the first stroke of eight, so ; oe ee 


“They went off in weurige. 
“A hack, of course ? : ; 
po all—a private carriage, without — 
n the pannels, but very stylish, with two bang 
= : z ” 
~es—so Gaspar says. ’ 
yet ne are he got on the footboard, in spite 
of the coachman’s whip?” 
“ He couldn’t do it, sir. 
“ Why not ?” ; 
“A big brute of a footman, after he'd a 
‘ . 
the steps and shut the door, hopped on behin 
“ His livery ?” 
“ Brown.” ‘ 
“ What direction did they take ? 





; ee shall tell her 
that when our hero reached the spot, a few lin- |“ Then I shall sce ne es * ~ is my first, 
. ‘red | y life is in her hands—that she is my < 
: am were hurrying out of the sacred | that my : sher. She 
gering devotees sige f holy r only love—that I worship, adore her. Sh 
ifice, dipping their fingers in the font of holy my ) ant ¥ suit. 
edifice, ni Be | will not spurn me—she will ee sp ee 
ed . P FY . s far 
a ans navel towards the porch, but as he She will tell me that if —e a he will 
wuge i . : . - ye raises the lowly—s 
wee ane within the circle of light projected mine, yet that love raises dhe fatare bes happl- 
i “A of the two smoking lamps of the square, | give me at least hope that the “ange a 
io ple, who was leaning against the wall, hob- | ness in store fur me. Take me to nnot see her 
& cripple, : a : : “Not en £. . y man—you ca s 
. yeying him from head Not so fast, young 3 Poa 
rward, and, after surveying : : “a r a she insisted 
cs ° held out a greasy cap, and murmured in | to-night. ‘The favor is so — e the step. 
ie dolorous voice : | on having another day to reflect i Sen if she 
a deep an i" iM : is unhappily situated. , 
: tle- | Moreover, she is un appily ‘ 
‘harity the love of heaven, good gentle- | } ’ ; : you to 
re wi does not change her mind, she will admit y 
man? 











” 
“The quays. ; : : 
ar Latour pressed his hand to his fore 
ser is strange, said he. “ Passing strange ! 
: / 
These women behaved like adventuresses, ; ap 
yet the private carriage! What do you think o 
i :?” he asked. 
I this, James ?” he a : . ; 
P The subordinate placed his finger beside re 
jolly red nose, and accompanying the —. y 
wink significant of intense sharpuess, snewer 
, 
ed, “I think just as you do, Mr. Latour. adi 
“Just as Ido?” cried the police spy; “why, 
shoe? 
have expressed no opinio ; 
; “Not in words—but it needs no conjurer to 
” 
uess your thoughts. 
x “ $o you believe that these women—at least 
A ” 
the prettiest— . al 
ls the bait to the trap—I’ll stake my life on 
it.” , ; 
| “We may be mistaken,” said Andrew Leaver ; 
“but we must act as if we were — 
“ That would be the wisest course. 
“ Where is Gaspar ?” x 
“At his post in the street. 
“Good.” ' 
Latour sat down to his desk, and wrote a we 
lines, to which he affixed his signature and his 
rivate seal. ; 
: “There,” said he, giving the note to his ect 
ordinate. ‘Take this to the office of the ieu- 
tenant-general of police, and see that my instruc- 
” 
tions are carried out to the letter. 
+ 
“And what then, sir ? eo 
“You and Gaspar will be off duty till six 
o’clock. At six o’clock you will take post in er 
street opposite the house, and follow the usual 
routine.” 
“Ts that all?” ta 
“Till further instructions. 


salute, glided out of the room and left the house 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MEETING. 
Evcene was alone in his room when hi 


father made him a visit. 
“Shall we’ sce you at supper, Eugene?” he 





Eugene dropped a small piece of money into 


anaes 
a brief interview to-morrow evening. 


T wandered o'er a cold and desert land 
The white earth rang beneath my feet; the frost 
Wove jewels in my beard, and all around 
I saw huge icebergs pierce the sky, and send 
A shiver through the air. A freezing crowd 
Was pressing on, besieging these cold peaks 
F itter cries. 
biaeact I learned these icebergs were 
The homes of living men—that far beneath 
The icy shell there glowed a genial warmth. ne 
Hope flashed within my heart, and gave my oy ry 
A giant's strength. I rushed along, and wy 
A peak with wild, resistless force. : The shel 1 ; 
Was shattered—through the opening crevice gleamed 


the greasy cap. 
away. 
accosted by a poor fellow with a wooden leg, who, 


The cripple instantly hobbled 
A little further on, the young man was 


with a slight variation from his naweanieSomger’s I 
appeal, asked “the handsome young lord” to 
bestow alms on him. Eugene gave as — 
and passed on. But the place swarmed = 
mendicants, and within a hundred paces, he was 
beset by a man without any arms, and two or 
three other professional solicitors of charity. 
“By Jove!” thought Eugene, “all the beg- 
gars of Paris have agreed to meet at this spot at 
hour.” 
are! idea crossed his mind, from the belfry 
of the ancient church the first stroke of eight 
rang forth upon the night, and at the same time 
he beheld a dusky figure issuing from the porch 
and moving towards him. The figure was ap 
parently that of an old woman muffled in alarge, 
black cloak. ‘The first glance assured him that 
it was no other than the servant of the beautiful 
adored. ‘ 
iar yinheg to accost her, for the last stroke 
of the bell had died away, and the church-doors 
had closed with a crash, when his attention was 
irresistibly attracted to another quarter. on 
men suddenly appeared at the extremity of t “2 
square, in the direction of the palace of - “ 
Louvre. Two of them ree a the thir 
‘ld a broad sheet of parchment. 
“te pres men halted. The torch-bearers 
waved their flambeaux, and the sullen red blaze 
lit up for a few seconds the fronts of the ~— 
old houses, that imparted a sinister aspect to 4 
square and the grotesque profiles of the a . i- 
cants scattered over the muddy pavement. he 
man escorted by the torch-bearers was the public 


deaths.” 


‘ ” 
But her family name ? 

; ” 
the name of an illustrious race. 


” 
name ever to be changed for mime. 


wanes 2F 
am waited for—I must away. 


i The crowd 
: ene lie a thousand h of leaping, laughing fire. ’ 
“And, in the meantime, I shall ¢ A fas of waning, nnghing he.” The on 
The cold peak quivered with the sound—but he 
Within seemed stung with shame, to show “ world 
beneath his icy shell, 
That warmth was found 
‘ He closed the crevice—closed each door of air 
Until the fire grew dim and died; and then 
He lay and shivered till his limbs grew cold 
And stiff as death. 


“That would be very absurd. Ihave done all 
could for you.” 

“And as yet I haven’t asked her name 
“ Henrietta.” 

“T shall remember it when I say my prayers. 


T heard a voice. 
A light flashed through my brain. A truth 
Had been revealed—a lesson taught. 


“She had better tell you that herself. It is 


“ Perhaps,” thought Eugene, “ it is too lofty a 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TWICE A LOVER. 


At that moment the bell struck the naa ' 
“ How time flies!” said the old woman. 


. LAWRENCE. 
“So soon !”" De” saloeadees 


“ My lady doesn’t know where I am.” 
“ When shall I see you again ? 

“ To-morrow evening.” 

“At what hour ?” 7 
“At this hour—a quarter past eight. 
“Where ?” ” 

“On the Place de [a Bastille—a hundred paces 
from the drawbridge of the main entrance. ; 
“And you will take me to your mistress ? 
“ Unless she changes her mind in the mene 
while, and I will do my best to prevent that. 
“Tf she will not see me, Lam lost. ‘Tell her 
I love her with all my heart—that I would lay 
down my life—that —— was woman so loved 
and worshipped before 

“ Make pitts essy. I will sound your 
praises—and as you hare been generous, so I will 





Ir was an afternoon in ihe Indian summer, 
the briefest and most beautiful of the seasons. 
For many a golden day, from the fair sunrise 
to the royal sunset, the wonder-working forces 
in the great laboratory of Nature had wrought 


by, hardly staying his hand from his fell work 








“Don’t speak of that, young sir. You have 


unceasingly, gradually developing the a 
dinous forms and hues of loveliness that every- 
where garland the earth in her bridal time. In 
the June days died the roses; the later blossoms 
faded too, the ericket chirped no longer in sg 
wayside grass—but while decay lingered close 


the summer came back, warmer and ruddier from 
her sojourn in the glowing South, and wander- 
ing musingly in her old-time haunts, brooding in 


would be in | the still dland and limbing spa “ged 
pres. b re a a crowned slopes, irradiated them with he 
my place, but I wi my % ‘ m4 
ef You sball not find me ungrateful.’ pe 


Thad undertaken my journey in no cheerful 


The subordinate slipped the paper he in 
ceived into his pocket, and, after a respec 


already shown that you are as generous as you 
rich and haadsome.” 
"ae and tie old lady were about to part, 
and the latter Ind already taken two or three 
steps, when sudienly a splendid carriage crossed 
the square, withthe clattering of hoofs and rat- 
tling of wheels. There were outriders on horse- 
back bearing tordes, and the blaze of light pene- 
trated even the dk porch of the church. Then 
all was darkness ard silence. But the old woman 
had had time to stwt and utter an exclamation 


erier, and now in a harsh, cracked, rgd 
voice, in the midst of the general silence, he 
spoke as follows : ; 
“ Hear ye, people of Paris, hear ye ! : 
“A reward of twenty thousand crowns at 
ed to whomsoever shall give any poraayserag’ ° 
the young Viscount de Montrose, beset 
appeared since yesterday evening, if he “ s- 
“A reward of ten thousand crowns to whom 
soever, ifhe be dead, shall recover his body, oe 
his afflicted family may give it a Christian burial. 
“A reward of five thousand crowns to whom- 








asked, carelessly. ; 
= No sir, I shall be out this 








” 
















en Cross ; 
meet you there myself.” 
“Very well, sir.” 


haven’t forgotten one thiag I told you.” 
“What is that, sir?” 


your promise.” 

“T shall certainly keep it, sir,” 

“ You know how unsate the streets of Paris are 
after nightfall.” 

“ They say so—but I have never been troubled 
myself.”” 

“That was mere chance, 
pistols.” 

The young man took them out, and handed 
them to his father. The latter examined them 


carefully, tried the locks, and put fresh priming in 
the pans. 


Show me your 


“ There they are, my son,” saidhe, «« Pru- 
dence and distrust !’ let these words be your 
motto. You are young and IT am old—and I 
know of dangers that you little dream of. Rob. 
bers and assassins lurk in every nook and cor- 
ner. Now let me see you put the pistols in your 
pocket.” 





Eugene smiled at his father’s anxicty, but com- 

plied with the request. 

“And now, my dear boy, IT must leave you, 
and may Heaven preserve you from all danger !” 

After a tender embrace, the elder Latour took 
his leave, and Eugene heard him shut the street- 
door behind him. 

But the police spy had not left the house. 
Gliding noiselessly into his sleeping-room, the 
door of which he silently shut and locked, he 
passed into the secret chamber where he kept that 
wonderful collection of dresses already noticed in 
our narrative. Ten minutes afterwards, a secret 
door, the existence of which was known only to 
the spy, and which Opened on a narrow alley- 
way, was unclosed, and & mendicant, of most 
sinister aspect, clothed in greasy rags, with a 
patched sack upon his back, and coarse, hob- 
nailed shoes upon his feet, came out and went 
limping up towards the street of Louis, and dis- 
appeared in the distance and the darkness. 

Eugene dressed himself that night in his most 


nal mansion, repaired to the Golden Cross tavern, 
where he ordered a light and delicate supper. 
After partaking of this, he left the inn, and a few 
moments before eight o'clock, found himself on 
the Square of St. Germain VAuxerrois, just op- 
Posite the porch of the ancient church. 

Paris by night, now-a-days, is as splendid as | 
gas-light can make it; but in the latter part of | 
the 17th century, 
enough. 


c 


8 


it was gloomy and dismal | 

Here and there, a few smoky oil- | 
lamps struggled ineffectually with the darkness, | 
On the night in question, the two dull lamps of | 
the square united their feeble beams to the rays | 
of the twinkling stars, and only serve 


a 


o 
zg 
n 
d to make | 








rop into the Cold 
they set an excellent table, and I may 


“By the way,” said Latour, “T hope you 


“Never to go unarmed. I wish you to renew 


lord, or one so gallantly and | 


r 


brill; ino k th h never heard so musical a Voice. 
runant att re, DOK recat w 
oak ait a ns me of shipeni hi a your eyes to stars, and I told her that the love 
a8 cloak ove: Ss ers, g ving ater- : 
Over his shoulders, and lea wng the pater ) you felt for her was as warm as it was respect- 
| ful.” 


quantity of gold F 


messenger, 

















tha arrest 
soevgr iafmenen a 


of the young Baron 
Merville, who has been missing 


body—or at least, procure the a 
his assassins,” 

The crier ceased, his escort 
and then the gloomy trio resumed the 
march, and disappeared up one of 
alleys that Opened on the Square, 
halted again, and again w. 
tance, the hoarse, lugubrious cry : 

“ Hear ye, men of Paris, hear ye!” 

Eugene trembled as the 
“My father was right,” he th 
Streets of Paris must be full of da: 
of rank are disappearing nightl 
of their fate!” And instinctive] 
the weapons with which he wy; 

But he had no time to dw 
thoughts, for the voice of 
had come from the church, asked : 

“Are you looking for me, young 

The gloomy reflec 
Stantly gave Way to a throng of sm 
and he answered, eagerly : : 
“Yes, my gi V 
you.” 


rest of one 


ir slo 


ought. «Th 
y» and no tiding: 
y his hand sough 
&8 provided, 


gentleman ?” 


“Ah, I was sure you'd keep your appointment, 
and I’m not behind my time either,” 

“Do you bring me good news 2” 

“Tf you are a true lover, the ne 
is worth a King’s ransom. 
way.” 

The old woman had taken Eugene’s hand as 
she spoke, and now led him under the porch of 
the church. 


ws I bring you 
But come this 


They ascended the two steps which 
raised it above the level of the square, and found 
themselves in such a dark shadow that they 
could not distinguish each other’s forms. 

“Now,” asked Eugene, “ have you mention- 
ed me to your young mistress ?”” 

“ Have [2 
T left you.” 

“And did she listen to you?” 

“ Eagerly, I assure you.” 

“And what did you tell her, my good wo- } 
man ?”” 


I have talked of nothing else since 


“That I never saw such a handsome young 


ravely dressed, 
That you were the pink of perfection—that I 


I compared 


“ Did you tell her all that 2” 
“All, and a great many things more that I 
‘an’t remember.” 

At this point of the conversation, a certain 
ieces passed from the pos- 
ession of Eugene to that of the garrulous old 
“And what did your lady say to all this?” | 
sked Eugene. 
“Nothing at first, and I thought she was an- 
ty. But at last she confessed that she had | 
oticed you, and that she didn’t think yonamiss. | 


And let me tell you, that is much for a lady of | 


SRDS Speer Sy 


one” who 


since yesterday 
evening, and will produce him alive—or find his 


waved their torches, 


the filthy | rested his hands, 
Then they 
as heard in the dis- 


words smote his ear, 


Nger, when men 


cll upon these gloomy 
the old woman who 


tions of young Latour in- 
iling Visions, 


ood woman, I was looking for 


| fall of 1784. 


| the garden, 


mood. Young, enthusiastic, ambitious of a high 
place in my profession, it was hard to pause on 
the threshold of a career which my imagination ar- 
rayed in brilliant colors, and curbing my eager 
spirits, devote my energies to the a 
of my health. But the necessity was imperative, 
and reluctantly I had mounted my horse and 
turned my back upon the scenes where I fondly 
imagined distinction was to be won, and the 
coveted glory attained. I had chosen to accept 


Judge Morgan, an early friend of his own, not 





ne. 
| of exng g-ph Sew Sip 
“Yes, Tam sure I saw a Spy—there, in that 
dark corner,” 
Tt was no illusion. 
ing light of the passing 


——— an, 

















de 


The vacillating and fleet. 
torches had shown the old 
woman a man crouching in one of the niches of 
the porch. Long locks, like those of the Breton 
peasants, shaded his bronze face 3 and he carried 
the long staff on which he 
Now that it was dark again, 
distinguish the man from the 


of 


w 


it was impossible to 
wall. 

Eugene, partially convinced by the old wo- 
man’s Statement, advanced 
designated, and called out : 

“ Who's there 2” 

There was no immediate reply to the challenge, 
The noise of a Staff striking the flag-stones was 
heard, then the grinding of hob-nailed shoes and 
the rubbing of a body against the wall. The 
unknown witness of the interview was evidently 
leaving his post. He advanced With a heayy 


sin the direction she 


e 


s 
t 


avy 
Step towards young Latour and his companion, 
’ | stretched out his hand, and with a decided foreign 


accent, uttered the phrase of be 
“Charity, if you please, 
Heaven.” 


ggars : 
in the name of 


[SEE ENGRAVING, ] 

“Tt was only a beggar,” murmured the old 
woman, evidently relieved, 

Eugene had no small change, but he was in 
such a happy frame that he bestowed 8 gold-piece 
on the mendicant, 

“ Heaven will repay you, my lord,” 
the beggar; and, with this brief ac 
he limped and shuffled away, 

Eugene turned to the old wom 

“You were terribly 
smile, 

“T was, indeed,” she answered, 
80 dangerous by night, and this is 


snuffled 
‘knowledgment 


| 
| 
| 
| 


an. 
seared,” said he, witha 


“ The city is | 
such a lurk- | 


« 


A few more words were exchanged, and then | 


awakening the better clings ¢ 
they separated, after mutual pledge. fe siete 


8 tO meet 
Place de la Bastille, 
[conc.epen NEXT WEEK.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, ma 


" Y be found at all a 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of Publication ] | , 
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HOUSEHOLD DUTIEs. 
No girl can become a true lac 
ledge of household duties, 
literary proticien: ¥, and her social qualities, with. 
out the ability to do housework, if 
demand, her education is defective. 
ington, the mothe q 
ed to her domestic affairs, even in the 
the most distinguished guests, 
her a visit before his de 


again the next night on the 


n 


ly without a know. | 
Whatever may be her 


Mrs. Wasli- gl 
> presence of ” 
. Lafayette paid , ol 
parture for Europe, in the 
He was conducted to her 
by one of her grandsons, 
grandmother,” said he, as 
house. Lafayet 


mansion 
“ There, sir, is my 
they approac hed the 
te looked Up, and saw at work in 
clad in domestic 
gray head covered with a r 
mother of his hero.” She 
dial welcome, observing, * 













cloth 8, and her pe 
un straw hat, the 
ve Lafayette a Cor- 
Ah, marquis, 








Over the waters of Lake 
} east, close at hand, 
| into the sky, clothed with the bri 
| from base to peak, like 
Tt was the fruition of s 


had lain dormant in the excitin 
| previous busy months, and 
| that were hidden dex 


I the precious thing 


from MY reveries, 
the sombre twilj i 
tant hills, J galloy 
mounted at the ste 
nex essity re 


its own, I dislike to find it moder 
its distinctive features oblit 
movement Within, 
was thrown wide 


ared on the thy 





a lit 


my childho 


my father’s advice, to repair to the residence of 


until T ascended the steps. 

“You are welcome, welcome, Mr Philip!" 
And he gave my hand a hearty grasp.“ You'll 
excuse my not coming down to meet you—a 
touch of my old enemy. 
North,” he continued, as we entered the pleasant. 
ly lighted parlor. “ Your father said 1 need not 
expect to find him reproduced in you, but you 
are like him. Yes, I should have known you 
anywhere. And so, you have overworked your 


So you are Philip 


self in your making haste to be wise 
foolish, Philip. 
to grow in, and if a blade or two happens to get 
ripe before the rest, what is it good for! Mere 
husk. It takes time to fill out the kernel. Bat 
we will build you up. : 
show you all the lions in the neighborhood, only 


Very 
It takes all summer for wheat 


Alice and Delia will 


you must look to your horsemansbip, or Alice 
will rob you of your laurels.” 

Until thus reminded by my friend, I had for 
gotten that the little girl who had been my child. 
ish playfellow, must have grown to womanhood, 
Thad scarcely heard her mentioned, since one 
morning when I drove away from her father’s 
house, in all the pride of a boy first permitted to 
journey alone. I recalled her now, as she stood 
with ono hand on the head of a huge Newfound. 
land almost as tall as herself, and shading her 
eyes with the other, while she watched the coach 
bowl away down the hill. 

“But I do not know Delia, do I, Judge 
Morgan ?” 

*No—she came to us only a few years ago, 
She is my ward.” pa belies 
‘ea was presently served, and the ladie 
eink Me could I have ignored so quietly 
the existence of the graceful young girl who 
stood before me? She was about the medium 
stature, but the peculiar carriage of her finely- 
shaped head, and the proud dignity of her whole 
bearing, produced the impression of greater 
height. There was something in her movements 
that fascinated the eye—a min 
For the rest, her face was not 





led grace and 
queenliness. , 
> | beautiful, I thought. Her features were too ir- 
regalar, her color too faint, but the heavy braids 
of lustrous dark hair were drawn away over a 
brow both intellectual and serene. The brown 
eyes were not brilliant, but you could discover in 
them a large capacity for loving and for suffering, 
too. The same expression characterized the 
mouth. It was mobile and sensitive. Now and 
then there crept about it a smile so strangely 
sweet that you longed to see it there oftener. But 
she was chary of it. It curved her lips once or - 
twice as a little by-conversation went on between 
her and her father; then, too, the eye softened 
and the cheek flushed. 
Delia had far greater pretensions to beauty. 
A blonde complexion, sunny brown curls, soft 
blue eyes, a charming figure, petite, but exquisite- 
ly moulded. Add to this, winning manners, not, 
too vivacious to be gentle, and a low, coaxing 
we Alice,” said Judge Morgan, “ you must put 








* might, 
whose ponderous tomes I looked forward 
reading, while I lay quietly in the 
passively submitting 
autumn sunshine and 
that Judge Morg: 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
practice of his profe: 
the society of such a 
those legal studies which 
porarily to abandon, 
lay sore upon my heart, and it was not until 
had left far behind me the ne 
with their stylish, citydike ai 
many hours in the o 
and serenity that al 
£an to grow calm and conte: 
in harmony with the 
shadows that lay across my path, as I skirte; 
along the boundaries 

trees cast a portion 
highway, had grown | 
on his course, when I 
Judge Morgan's home. 
T could sce its white 





to the ministrations of ¢ 
bracing air, 


ssion, and I reflected th, 


chimneys gleaming from 
the tall elms that rose above them, as upon gain- 
ing an ascent I gave my steed a moment’s rest, 
and let my eye roam over the West- 
ward the fountry rolled away in long, undalating 
Sweeps towards the horizon, dotted with white 
villages and brightened by forests resplendent 
with the fergeous hues of the Season, until its 
waves were Stayed by the Adirondaes : to the 
northwest the blue, misty veil was half-raised 


landscape, 


Champlain, and on the 
the mountains rose far up 
Pyramids of blazing 
ummer—the 


gold, 
Serene close 
of the perfect day. 
weet melody my childhood 
floating through the Sunset air, 
nd resolutions that 
& strugcles of the 
stirring old memories 
“p in my heart—the Voices 


ow hushed forever, the dear joys of home, 


and 
* which bovhood embalms 
r years if 


as 


the solace of late Rousing mys 





I pressed forward, and just 


it 





shadows 





‘rept over the dis- 
ped up the avenne and dis 
ps of my friend's mansion. [| 


membered the place well, and 


My first hasty 
ance around assured me that it was anc hang dl 
1 re-Visiting some fine old country honse, red 
nt of antiquity and having an individuality of 


Thized, and al 
rated 
and pre “en 





There was a 
y the front ¢ 
open and Judge Mor 
shold. It was the 
ttle less erect pe 
















Same fix 
‘ 
*, that I had known in 









you see * same fr. enial mar 
an old woman; but come, I can make yi uwel- | Ner dark 
come to my poor dwelling, witt vat the parade of he as - 
changing my dress."— fJom, 2 








ME ——_ a 





nse in the affirmatiy, 


ause he dwelt in a region rich in wild and 
hajempe be vet in « = 


south piazza, 


I knew, too, 
an had a clear, acute intellect, 
theory and 


man must advance me in 
Thad been forced tem 
Yet the disappointment 


at suburban towns, 
r, and had been for 
per country, in the silence 
ways dwell there, that I be- 
nt, and to fee} myself “ 
tranquillity of nature. The 


of some orchard, whose 
of their fruitage into the 
onger, and the sun was far 
arrived in the vicinity of 


zht-hued maples | 


Its strange beauty stole ov: r | 

: q MY spirit, as if some 

ing-place for assassins,” Me sat bthelens ck 
| had loved were 


| 
her character 





‘our little Bessie through her best paces to-mor- 
Br) rete i ip is prepared to expect 
to “T fear I shall not he 











= ” 
able to prevail on Bessio 
to exert herself in order to justify y 


e our commen. 
he dation, papa, 





She is indifferent 

turned Alice, gravely, 
“Ttrust her fair mistress 

ble,” I remarked. 

at She looke 


to praise,” pe. 
is not so insuscepti- 


dat mea moment, 
“Applauses are ¢ 


asily won and 
- | Worthless, 


Besides,” she adde 
“ Bessie is MY good friend 
I | from me in opinic 
like to have 


are usnally 
d, more playfully, 
» and Sometimes dithers 
nm, and shows it frankly, as I 
my friends do ; consequently it 
happens that we sometimes come home in half an 
hour, when I have made up My mind to a whole 
morning's ramble,” 
And do you encourage 
asked, laughingly, 

“ Bessie has a will of her own, 
the better for it,” answered Alice 

The next morning, 


such rebellion 2" I 
: , 
and I like her 
abruptly, 

when we were © 


: untering 
briskly along the road in the fresh, breezy air, I 
thought Miss Morgan really beautiful. The ex- 


ercise had given her a fine 
play of emotion which w 
her expressive face, 
| Of feature 


color, and in the Varied 
45 constantly changing 
» You forgot the irrey 
, if indeed you did 
itive charms, 


ularities 
hot think them pous- 
48 Original and Strik- 
Delia was, she looked t 
| insipid beside her. We 
| friends, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Her style w 
| ing. Lovely as ame and 
S000 became exes llent 














I haccountab!y to myself, I lost all in- 
» and grew Strangely 
Involuntary exile 


terest in Coke and Chitty 
| Teconciled to my from actiy 
) e 


| life. We passed the mornings on horse back, ex. 
ploring all the Picturesque Places near and re- 
| Mote; the evenings fled too 


itickly with ry ading 
and merry talk, and when Alice 


in long, confidential} conve 
| IT never met With suc 
me. Without e hoing 


and I Were alone, 

rsations, 

h SYMpathy ax why gave 

my Sentimne Nts, or con. 
cealing her ow 0, which she 

structive of real frienc 

self frankly, 


encoura 


Maintained way de- 
Iship, always uty ring her- 
sometimes ey, n by usyuely, she yet 
: to her t} Oouglits, aspirn- 
Hons, dreams, whic h I hae dise] ] 

iscloses 
to any one 'Y any haly formed 
doubt? ’ ¢ 


ged me to reve al 


I never bx for: 
Was! haunted } 
She had known ¢} 


” Same Ur« 
and could indic ate 


it8 cure Did any emotion 
ly on my lips? She 
complete th 
These conferences 


rtaiy ty, 
waver trembling 
ting had precise 


he ore 
ly the words to broken 


enter 





© 
BTEW exceedingly pleasant to 
They were the polder ‘) 


breads 
web of my daily life 





me 
in the I loin 


SUM pees of 


I felt that beyond why 


I only ¢ aught 
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k Cw t« 2 i > 
Thi that she hac the w proud 
mpuls too exact she showe.! 
ialities jr 
1 in su fo make me 
© her more 
I liked to see her turn 8Way in indign, t srorn 
when T had give ter ; 
I given utr ’ t& ome « meng 
the d emed unworthy And 1 when dy 
| hte anc “ rit “ ‘ ' 
1 and sough her foryivenns Wasa de 
icht to see the fire tie out of } ' 
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grand natural scenery about her home that had 


developed this leading trait in her character. The 
society of mountains and forests helps to make 
the soul free and strong. She was motherless, 
too, and akhough always carefully taught, her 
position as mistress of her father’s household at 
that susceptible season verging upon womanhood, 
had doubtless encouraged habits of independent 
thought. It had given her a maturity transcend- 
ing her years, but this was beautifully relieved by 
her simplicity and a childlike freshness of sensi- 


Thad been unjust, Iknew. I began to get a spoiling the edifice of its beautiful proportions, 
| fuller look at the treasure I could not gain. I | till even the foundations crumbled, and only an 
was silent a moment. She put out her hand. unsightly ruin remained? It was not that the 
“Do not let us quarrel any more,” she said, | remembrance of Alice now came to haunt me. 

| her eyes filling with tears. The thought of her was laid up in my memory, 
happy together.” as one puts away a bunch of withered violets— 
Ah, if I had but understood her then ! a faint odor lingers around them yet, but their 
fragrance and beauty are fled. 
“ Lreceived a letter from Judge Morgan to- 
day,” said Delia to me, once. “ It appears that 


“We have been very 





Tam on my way to the city. A bleak storm 
darkens the air, and a tempest of baffled affection 


There was no bitterness in her grief, but as day 
after day she reclined on the sofa in the parlor, 
and submitted to be petted and taken care of— 


quivering of the lips, and the low, half-suppressed 
sigh, told how deep was her sorrow. 
er loved her so well as now—had never known 
anything like the strong, tender, unselfish affee- 


would burn on until my heart itself became 


| for she was very weak and worn—the freqnent | 


I had nev- | 


tion which I now felt, and I knew that its fire | 


| A BATTALION OF BOYS IN ITALY. 
Tn the town of Scadiano, situated near the 
Regiwn Lepidi of Cicero, and a place of some 
importance in the Middie Ages, a battalion of 
400 boys has been organized ander the direction 
of General Garibaldi, who having noticed, in the 
course of his warlike experience, that bots of 
thirteen and fifteen years of age had proved use- 
ful in daring military operations, made up his 
mind in the last campaign te enroll a battalion of 

| such youthful troops An intelligent young 


and wounded pride is raging in my heart. Delia 
is beside me, She takes advantage of my escort 
to make a journey to town. I can scarcely find 
any pleasant words to say to her. Her very gen- 
tleness exasperates me. I gaze out of the car- 
window in moody silence. I am only alive to 
one feeling. 


bility. There was withal, an occasional shyness 
about her that removed her beyond my sphere. 
I scarcely dared hope for her love; sometimes I 
even doubted her friendship. She was like a bird, 
that with 2 sweet reluctance approaches close to 
you, and just as you think you are sure of him, 
he is beyond your reach. Now, my longing to enter upon active life was 
gretitied. It was not hard for me to throw my- 
self into my work with an intensity that left no 
room for any fruitless regrets, or vain aspirations. 
I strove to forget Alice. I believe I was proud 
to prove myself as fickle as she had foreboded. I 
said I would not again sue for preferment at the 
court of love. I crushed down my heart, and 
kept my mind hard at work. I found pleasure 
in the exciting contests in which I engaged with 
all the ardor of a novice. 1 had akeen relish 
for intellectual sparring. I liked, too, to hunt 
up obscure points in support of my position. In 
a word, I had found my niche, and for a while 
was satisfied with my labor and its results. I 
was willing now to admit that Alice might have 
been right in saying that we were unsuited to 
each other. Perhaps I could not have withdrawn 
from my professional cares enough to have re- 
sponded to such a nature as hers. I realized now 
that congenial as were our tastes, there was a 
broader ground of sentiment and feeling, where 
we might not always have stood together. Sym- 
pathetic as she had been, well as she had under- 
stood me, I knew I had never fathomed her. It 
was best that she had seen the matter in the light 
of cool common sense. At first, I said this bit- 
terly. Afterward the thought lost its sharpness, 
and I said it sincerely. Do not think I had no 
stability of character. I was at a period of life 
when everything is transient. ‘The emotions of 
youth are like the waves of the ever-restless sea 
—miaturity is the quict inlet unvisited by storms, 
serene and deep. 

It is no new thing to speak of the unsatisfac- 
toriness of success. It is but a repetition of the 
sentiment of the Preacher—*“ vanity of vanities.”’ 
No one ever towered above his fellows but to find 
a colder atmosphere, a more ungeaial clime. I 
only reached, in my progress, the same unwel- 
come goal which every other eager aspirant for 
fame has attained. I grew at last weary of the 
rude encounter with those as ambitious of dis- 
tinction as myself. I tasted the satiety of suc- 
cess, and popular applause became hateful to me. 

There came a time when I did justice to the 

worth of affection. I learned that of all things 

in the universe love is the greatest and best. I 

use the word in its widest signification. I longed 

now to escape from my restless, troubled life, and 

thirsted for repose, and for those ponder tee thet 
~-AIrtnis “was fot ~the work of & 5 
Years had passed since in that drear November 
day I turned away from Alice’s hom t hur- 
ried swiftly toward the theatre of my ambitious 
exertions. 





It is now later in the autumn. The glory of 
the Indian summer has passed away from the 
earth, the trees have given up their brilliant 
garniture, and the dry leaves lie thick upon the 
ground. Alice and I are sitting at the foot of an 
oak-tree, which terminates one of the pleasant 
forest-paths in the vicinity of her home. A brook 
wanders along close by, and its low singing, the 
rustle of the leaves, and the loud caw of the 
lonely crow, are all the sounds that interrupt our 
talk. A few late asters are growing at her feet, 
and Alice is carelessly playing with the starry 
blooms. There has been a silence, which is brok- 
en by Alice. 

“ Did you ever think that women are like flow- 
ers #” she said. “There is litthe Mrs. Lewis— 
you know how bright and gay she is; but she 
hag had a world of trouble and sorrow. Every 
one thought when her last child died, that she 
would never be herself again. Yet she seems to 

enjoy what there is pleasant in her autumn-like 
life, just as these cheerful-looking flowers do the 
November sunshine. She always reminds me of 
the asters.” 

“It is a pretty fancy,” I replied. “ What is 
Delia like—a honeysuckle, clinging to something 
strong for support ¢” 

Alice looked grave for a moment, and then 
answered very quietly, “ No.” 

“ No—indeed ?” I returned, surprised. “ What 
then?” 

Alice was silent. I had seen that she did not 
esteem Delia, but she never alluded to her faults. 

“ Will you tell me what you resemble, Alice ?” 

She laughed and blushed.“ Papa says I am 
like sweet-brier.” 

Ido not know how it came to pass. I had 
steadfastly resolved that I would return to the 
city and prove my affection by a long waiting, be- 
fore I revealed to Alice the hopes which had be- 
come so dear to me. But somehow the secret 
escaped my lips, and a few words told her all. 
She did not turn timidly away from me—it piqued 
my foolish vanity, I remember, to see that she 
was not even surprised. She listened in silence, 
and when she spoke the clear tones came forth 
unfalteringly. 

“Tam sorry you told me this, Philip, because 
it grieves me to cause yon even a moment’s mor- 
ia emt Tink Hite Pin Pou ereves singnery: 
You would have remembered me as a pleasant 
companion, and though you will not love me 
long, we might still have been friends. 

I interrupted her. “Do you doubt my 


so I, too, found peace at length. Sometimes the 
thought of Alice floated across my mind, as, to 
the mariner sailing shoreward -oyer the wide sea- 


waste, worn by tomes k 
Li 
come the songs of “*S—— 


mer had shone over the mountains, the wood- 


Alice is to become Mrs. Dr. May.” 
“Indeed !”" I said carelessly. 
“Do you know,” continued Delia, laughing 

“T once thought you had a penchant for Alice 

Tell me, was it really so?” 


my first love lay hidden. 
No, it was not any thought of Alice that un- 
sealed my eyes to the unloveliness of Delia's 
character. It was not the remembrance of her 
earnestness,her truth, her constancy, that revealed 
to me the frivolity, the insincerity, the fickle- 
ness which I now found in Delia. It was not be- 
cause I recalled the look I had into Alice’s deep 
and loving heart, that I grew dissatistied with the 
superficiality which Delia now daily betrayed. 
Those qualities must have repelled me, had I 
never known their opposites. The discovery 
thrilled me with inexpressible pain. It was as if 
the beautiful drapery which has been supposed 
to enshroud an exquisite statue, upon being re- 
moved, should disclose a hideous skeleton. I 
wilfully shut my eyes to the truth. 
“These are venial faults,” I said. 
very young, I will mould her.” 
But this was not very easy. With a singular 
fickleness in matters pertaining to the conscience 
and affections, she was inflexibly pertinacious in 
her own fancies and opinions. Hers was no wax- 
like character ; no clinging, dependent vine was 
Delia. She grew capricious—I was indifferent. 
She tried to excite my jealousy—her shallow acts 
only awoke my contempt. Then she became 
weary of me. I saw it, and the sting inflicted 
by faithlessness was not the less sharp, that I saw 
the idol to be clay. From being tiresome, I be- 
came disagreeable to her, and yet I waited for 
her to cast me off. It came. I was grateful to 
her for having spared me the pain of pulling down 
my palace with my own hands. Idid not think 
she had played the hypocrite intentionally. She 
had loved me to the extent of her narrow capacity, 
but it was a poor, flickering flame that soon dicd 
out—not the star that beams on through night 
and storm with quenchless light. 
I went back to my work, humbled in my own 
estimation for having ¢herished this pale shadow 
of a passion, for having stooped to love unworthi- 
ly. I tried to think that happiness is not the end 
of life, and I labored to grasp its right meaning. 
The soul is,always made strong by noble endeay- 
or, though it may not fully attain its object, and 


“ She is 


I put her off with light words, and shut more 
closely the secret chamber where the memory of 


dust. 


During Dr. May's long and frequent calls I 
, | withdrew to the library, and busied myself among 


documents which My Appointment as executor 
had put into my hands, consoled somewhat by 
thinking it was all for her. It was now almost 
enough to love her. I could almost yield her to 
another—almost—but there were times, when 
looking into her loving eyes, and hearing her 
sweet “thank you,” for some trifling service, it 
was hard not to clasp her in my arms and tell 
her what she was to me. 

There was no excuse for lingering now. It 
was best that I should go before the pain of do- 
ing so became too bitter. 
“Alice,” I said, abruptly, one night, “I am 
going away to-morrow.” 
She dropped the light work she had been hold- 
ing and looked s¢ »e. I could not bear the 
look, and I rose and walked away to the 
window. 
“Yes, Alice, I am going away to-morrow. I 
dare not stay here any longer. Years ago, Alice, 
when you refused my love and sent me away 
from you, I thought you were cold and unjust, 
but you were right in your judgment of me. I 
confess it with shame and sorrow. You knew 
me better than I knew myself.” I went back, 
stood by her side, took both her hands and 
looked down into her face. “I did not under- 
stand you then, Alice, but I loved you; yet not as 
I donow. I was not good enough for you, dear. 
But if Lever do anything that shall make the 
world better, I shall owe it to you. I shall have 


. | deeds of settlement and the various testamentary | 


officer undertook the task of forming the legion, 
! which at first did not number more than 150. 
| Austrian persecution and their own patriot 
ism soon increased their ranks, so that the 
battalion has now completed its numerical 
strength. These little soldiers are dressed in a dark 
green tunic, with red cuffs edged with white, and 
| dark green trousers, An eve-witness of their 
| Manceuvering was recently astonished to see their 
steadiness and —— Their commanding 
officer, Count John Arrivabene, is a young noble- 
| man of three-and-twenty. — As they were parad- 
| ing before their chief on one oceasion, a tremen- 
dous cheer burst forth from the boys, which on 
inquiry proved to have been given in honor of 
the Marchioness Valeti Gonzaga, the mether of 
the commanding officer, who had the 
streets. She had come from Mantua to visit her 
son, after a prolonged captivity in the Austrian 
Lani. 


prisons.—London 


Our Curious Departm 
nnn . 

[Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Singular Oversight. 

The Railway Keview reports that the managers of the 
Grand Trunk Railway sent a pattern to England of the 
ames needed to cut wood for their road in Canada, and 
@iered twenty-five hundred of the articles made The 
house receiving the order went immediately to work to 
fill it. and a few months after shipped to the managers of 
the road at Montreal the axes as ordered. Upon receiving 
their property, however, the scientific men found that not 
one axe out of the twenty-five hundred had a hole in it 
to receive the handle. They were made according to the 


order—*‘ exactly like the pattern.” They have these axes 
for sale now in Montreal. 


} 





ent, 








Ingenious Mechanism. 
The Norwich (England) Mercury says that “after years 
of mechanical labor and many mathematical tests, Mr. 





more faith in the worth of women always for 


j 
your sake, 


You have taught me how unselfish | 
love can be. Can I put the lesson to a better use, | 
than to go away now and give you up patiently 
to one who deserves you more than I?” 

Iheld her hands close for one moment, and 
then I turned away. I had reached the door. 
She put out her hand with an eager movement: 
“Philip!” 

©, the love and tenderness in that low, trem- 
ulous tone! Every nerve in my body thrilled at 
that call, and there was such a strange, rushing 
sound in my ears that I almost lost the whispered 
‘words I bent to hear. 

“T have never loved any one but you, Philip.” 
“Alice! Alice! Iwas untrue to you. Can 
you love—can you trust me ?” 

“T love you, and can trust you now.” 

I held my darling in my arms at last, and 
kissed away tle tears from her glowing checks. 





Three times the splendor of the Indian sum- 


lands and the lake, since the sad waking from my 
last wild dream, when I again turned my face 





Delia was now a resident in town. With her 
beauty and ample fortune, she found the gayeties 
of the city more attractive than the quiet enjoy- 
ments of country life. Ioften met her in society. 
Her manner was always the same to me—gentle 
and kind, and touched by a slight familiarity that 
proved she remembered our old acquaintance. 
Some business affairs brought me into intimate 
relations with the family where she made her 
home. I was lonely, eager for real companion- 
ship and the delights of a home, and I found the 
pleasant domestic circle of the Sandfords very 
attractive. ‘The intercourse which the household 


sincerity ?” ‘ 
“No, Philip, I believe you are in earnest. If 
I should give you now the affection you ask me 
for, you would try to conceal from me the change 
that will take place in your feelings, and you 
vould keep your pledge.” 
me How pie “ talk to me so?” Lasked. 
“What had she seen in me to make her think 
me so fickle? Tloved her truly. I was sure I 
should love her always.” 
She shook her head and smiled a little sadly. 
“You do not love me enough. Do you know 
how exacting lam? Do you know what con- 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





maintained with society did not destroy its re- 
pose. It was exagtly calculated to tempt my 
weary spirit. I began now to wonder that I had 
so easily overlooked Delia’s charms. I had ac- 
knowledged her personal loveliness, but I believed 
Thad not appreciated her vivacity, her gentleness 
and good temper. I observed indeed, the absence 
of intellectual superiority, but I did not, miss it. 
In truth, in my present mood, I think this very 
want made her seem more lovable to me. I was 
prepared to be enchanted with goodness and 
amiability, and could very well dispense with in- 
tellect. “After a day’s work among musty folios, 
I liked to sit in the sunshine of her presence, to 
watch the color come and go in her transparent 
cheek, and to listen to the ripply flow of her 
graceful talk. F We 
“ What is it to-night, ma chere petite ami? 1 
| said, as just at dusk one winter’s evening I en- 
tered the drawing-room of the Sandfords.  “ Is 
it for party, opera or play, that I have the honor 
to proffer my escort ?” 

Delia was nestled in one corner of the sofa, 
and with the freedom of intimate friendship I 
ensconced myself in the other. She shook back 
her curls, and replied, in her playful, winning 


stancy and fervor I should demand? I have 
never loved many people. My nature is slow to 
respond to affection. Love is a growth with me, 
not the inspiration of a moment. But all my 
life I have known how I could love. There 
would be no wavering or shadow of change in 
me. And you ask me to give all this to you— 
you who do not even understand me.” 

i I tried to convince her that I, too, could be 
true. asked her if she could be indifferent to 
an affection as deep as it was fervent—that should 
anticipate every thought, that should lie in wait 
for the slightest word of the beloved. 

“Your theory is beautiful, Philip, but T have 
no faith in your practice.” ; 

“Only give me time to prove my devotion. 
You would learn to love me, Alice.” 

“ Very likely I might,” she answered, shortly. 

I sat down on the turf at her feet.‘ Give me 
some hope, Alice.” 

“J must not love you, Philip. I must put far 
away from me all thought of it.” She stopped 
a moment, then went on hastily.“ We are not 
suited to each other. You are ambitious, you | 
seck worldly renown. I ask only love. You 
are cager for popular fame, I do not care for | 





§ ave ie I have | way: 
se. You have studied, and ays ‘ ; a i 
= Dd xt seek to awaken me from my “ We are not in need of your valiant courte sy, 
racety ae Sir Knight. We don’t propose adorning either 
dream.” 


with our presence. We prefer a quiet evening 
at home, so please you.” F 
She looked very beautiful as she sat there in 


« Alice, you are more precious to me than any 
Your love would give a 





renown I can win. ' 
sweetness to every triumph,” Tsaid, impetuously. 


She drew her hand resolutely away. 


in the direction of Judge Morgan’s residence. 
From time to time some slight news of my 
old friend had come to me. I had learned that 
he was gradually sinking under the repeated at- 
tacks of a disease which must ultimately prove 
fatal. I knew, too, that Alice watched over him. 
They had not failed to praise her tireless devo- 
tion, her saintly patience, and they spoke, too, 
of Dr. May, the physician who had attended the 
invalid through all the fluctuations of his malady, 
the efficient friend and counsellor, and the lover, 
who as yet forbore to press the claim which was 
not denied. The judge had desired my services 
to arrange some business which had become com- 
plicated by long neglect. I looked again on the 
same beautiful scenery, the magnificent blending 
of the autumn colors, the blue mist veiling its 
splendor, the same serene, perfect beauty which 
filled my soul in the olden time—but how was I 
changed ! 
+ Tie yoni eae ine to port. one bees eared fmt 
the wreck,” 
says Schiller. I had sailed far enough over the 
sea of life to know how rough and fierce its 
waves were. 
I found Alice scarcely changed. The piquant 
freshness of manner that had so charmed me in 
the olden time, was a little subdued, but there 
was the same proud carriage of the head, the 
same deep, tender eyes, and, though the rare 
smile was a little sadder than of old, it had lost 
none of its sweetness. She was very kind to me, 
and we were soon upon the old intimate terms. 
Daily I met Dr. May at the bedside of the inva- 
lid. I saw that he had an earnest purpose, and 
a strong, bold heart. He was a man who might 
well have won the love of such a woman as Alice 
Morgan. That he was dear to her I knew at 
once. She could not help loving him, I thought. 
I knew now the full value of the treasure I had 
lost. If I had but been worthy of her—if I had 
understood her that morning when we sat to- 
gether in the oakwood. 
Judge Morgan was grateful for my coming. 
Lendeavored to hasten the completion of the 





And I did not go away the next day, after all, for 
~e ware very, yery happy. 


James White, of Wickham Market, has completed, and 


| has now in active operation, 4 self-winding clock, which 


determines the time with unfailing accuracy, continuing 
® constant motion by itself, never requiring to be wound 


| Up, and which will perpetuate its movements so long as 


its component parts exists.’ As this would be nothing 
more nor less than perpetual motion, it would require 
more than a simple statement of this kind to prove the 
truth of the existence of such an instrument. 


Scientific Fact. 

Burning-fluid explosions are not generally caused by 
contact of the flame with the fluid itself, but with the cas 
that is always escaping from the fluid when open to the 
air. People not understanding this fact, think they may 
safely fill lighted lamps, if they do not allow the flame to 
touch the fluid itself; but the invisible gas rises, touches 
the flame, the lamp explodes, and the consequences are 
sad, perhaps fatal. Never bring a lighted lamp within « 
foot, at the very nearest, of open fluid. 


Historical Incident. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who was the first discoverer of the 
value of the potato as a food for man, one day ordered a 
lot of dry weeds to be collected and burned. Among 
these was a lot of dried potatoes. After the bonfire, these 
potatoes were picked up thoroughly roasted. Sir Walter 


tasted and pronounced them delicious. By this accident 





In going into cold air, keep the mouth resorace 
ly closed, that by compelling the air to pass cir- 
cuitously through the nose and head, it may he- 
come warmed before reaching the lungs, and 
thus prevent those shocks and sudden chills which 
frequently end in pleurisy, pneumonia, and other 
serious forms of disease.—Never go to bed with 
cold or damp feet.—Never sleep with the head in 
the draft of an open door or window.—Let more 
covering be on the lower limbs than on the body. 
Have an extra covering within easy reach, in case 
of a sudden and great change of weather dur- 
ing the night.—Never stand still a moment 
out of doors, especially at street corners, after 
having walked even a short distance.—Never ride 
near the open window of a vehicle for a single 
half-minute, especially if it has been preceded by 
a walk; valuable lives have thus been lost, or 
good health permanently destroyed.—Never put 
on a new boot or shoe in beginning a journey.— 
Never wear India-rubbers in cold, dry weather.— 
If compelled to face a bitter cold wind, throw a 
silk handkerchief over the face; its agency 1s 
wonderful in modifying the cold.—Those who 
are easily chilled on going out of doors, should 
have some cotton batting attached to the vest of 
other garment, so as to protect the space between 
the shoulder-blades behind, the lungs being at- 
tached to the body at that point; a little there is 
worth five times the amount over the chest in 
front.—Never sit fur more than a minute ata 
time with the b: against the fire or stove.— 
Avoid sitting against cushions in the backs of 
pews in churches ; if the uncovered board feels 
cold, sit erect without touching it.—Never —_ 
a journey until breakfast has been eaten. —After 
speaking, singing or preaching in a warm room 
in winter, do not leave it for at least ten minutes, 
and even close the mouth, put on the gloves, 
wrap up the neck, and put on cloak or ee 
before passing out of the door; the neglect 
these has laid many 8 good and useful man in a 
premature grave.—Never | speak under a hoarse- 
ness, especially if it requires an etfort, or gives a 
hurting or a painful feeling, for it often — in 
a permanent loss of voice, or life-long invalidism. 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 











THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 


In this great world of sunshine and shadow, 
we are constantly casting shadows on those 
around us, and receiving shadows from them in 
ook vansniaied in the shade, and there is no one 
who walks over these paths, it matters not which 
way they tend, who does not, now and then, “— 
his shadow with the rest. How often do we, by 
a mere thoughtless word or careless act, cast @ 
shadow on some heart which is longing for = 
light. How often does the husband, by a cole 
greeting, cast a gloom over the happy, trusting 





There is no pathway in life which is | 


AAR of feud which bas saved millions 








Pennsylvania people. In Crawford county the extiteniemr 
is especially great; and everybody is digging wells to find 
the oil, or investing money in it. A great reservoir of it 
has been tapped at Titusville; hundreds of wells show it 
in other parts of the county, and the excitement is spread- 
ing. Except that it wants purifying, it resembles the 
kerosene or coal oil now in ure. 





kable. 

— Orleans Delta reports that Joseph Wheeler, 
who had been deaf and dumb for about four years, lately 
ventured very near the mouth of a cannon—and when it 
was fired, he was knocked down senseless by the coneus- 
sion. On recovering, to the surprise of all he spoke as 
fluently as anybody, and beard and answered all ques- 
tions put to him, and is up to this time retailing language 
out in large doses. 


An old Stager. , 

Abram F Scranton, of Madison, Conn., who is now 76 
years of age, has never ridden in a railway car in bis life, 
and has determined that he never will. He invariably 
walks from Madison to New Haven, when business calls 
him; and performed this feat one day, lately, returning 
the next, a distance of twenty-one miles, in about five 
hours and 4 half, without serious fatigue 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 
This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 


: the first of 
which was commenced by the subseriber on rod 
| January, 1840. It is intended, as its name indie —_ od 





ms cue, and ite individuality consists 
pooh ony @ journal as any father, brother, of 
| friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY OR eCae fa 

ber complete in itself, and ng ve - 

a it ae a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be Introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and com ness is attained. It is printed in that 

| favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Yous, preventing 
| in each number thirty-two large columns of original and 


really 
CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 
This new journal wil! be full to the brim each week of 
| finely written stories, sketches, adventures, veg oe rh 
‘ yas womnen, prose and por 
| eminent men and of famous “a ye Wien a rom 
ie ¥ , sparkling gems from new 
eae, pag) prs filhend forming & most captivating 
| weekly melange. The plan of its inaue, which has been 
| jong perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
1 

| here, north, south, east and west It ls entirely 
i pied et in polities, and al! sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make iterif a Waicome Gtest to earch 
| and all, rather than to Indulge in jarring discussions. No 
| vul; word or line will ever sully its fair pages, whieh 

ack themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 

every one In all respects it ls 


| FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 

| the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the pubiie a corpe of NEW AND BRILLIANT 
writers, and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that is published. It presents a chaste and elegant head 














face of his young wife, who, it may be, has wa ing, and is printed upowm heavy, fine white peper. one 







mistaken in yourself. You prize in- 
You will never love as 


“ You are 
tellect above affection. 
vou can love, until you have tried fame and seen 
how unsatisfactory it is. You will never value 
constancy as you ought, until you have known 

” 
faithlessness. F ; 
. age 

“ Alice,” I exclaimed, almost bitterly, “ you 

. * 
are cold and hard. , 

I remember how her eyes kindled. I recall 

ement with which she flung 


» impetuous mov 
con. white 


away the asters and clasped her small 
hands together. a 

“You know I am not, Philip, she said, pas- 
sionately, 
appreciate sed 
You would misunderstand and weary of me, 
it would break my heart.” 


such a love as I could give y 


oa but you do not know, you cannot ' 
, | i axe r z. le py sense 
- d ly into the blue sky, and caught the sunlight on | to take up the burden of living, while the 2 
anc | yr € U SAY, t } 


rilig’ e delicate contour of her face tak- ae 
aching sta | visit which brought me there, for I was warned 


seep aa een ee woe by th iety and sorrow in Dr. May’s face, 
‘ i | by the anxiety @ f . May’: 
iste fai s of her round white arms contrast- | "J 3 
eager eset that the end was not very far off. 


At midnight there was a hurried passing to 
I was in Judge Morgan’s 


ing with the soft crimson of the robe whose folds | 
When I left | 


swept so gracefully about her. : 
ee : ' and fro in the house. 


| 
| 
| Delia that night it was as her betrothed lover. . 
| wah room in a moment. 


Alice was leaning over her 
| father. 


And now the great want of my life rece e 
| eer. The tranquil happiness I had sighe . woke 
ea ithin my nae MThe home for which | that the mysterious change had come ov 2 eg 
nodhay Reception. Sepsis | hat forebode itis acealias ab he 
i rebodes the speedy coming 
| : ade beanti by the tender min- | face that fi 3 
| [ had longed, made beautiful by | ; , vl on ahi 
| tries of love, was no more a dream, but a pro- | death angel. Alice saw it — 
| ive reality. Enriched by the affection of one | forget the agony which was in the eyes that loohe« 
spective reality. E by 
| so gentle and lovely, what more could I desire ? 
| 
| 


! 
Why was it, that as the months rolled by, the | 


One glance at the sick man, and I saw 


it too. 


up to mine. 
It was over, and the terrible season that comes 
i 8 : ilt | to all sometime in life, when the loved one is 

| turrets and pinnactes of the castle I had —_ | 
for myself, the fair structure that sprang so proud- | 





carried away trom our sight, and we have again 





ed anxiously for the first sound of his —— ‘i 
to give a joyous welcome to his home. ow 
the over-flowing spring of confidence and love 
which is bubbling up from the fountains »* the 
heart of the innocent prattler at his knee nd 
often are the bright rays of hope torn from Bo 
grasp of the souls of those worn out by 
“ never-ending conflict of life, by 
ule or the sordid avarice of those 
loves to honor 
after it has 










cling’ 
poverty and the 
the stinging rid 
whom the world honors—ay, 
How often does the chuild—even 
§ the full bloom « 
spaces of strength and beauty—bring a 
row to the parent already tottering on the win 

of eternity. Then beware, lest you cast a der per 
shadow over those which are already darkening 
The shadows we cast—can we 
Can we look hack, as we walk on 


escape them 
in tite’s journey, and ser no shadowy marks about 











his happiness. 





i y spires, dropped away one by one, de- | of loss is still fresh and sore, came now to Alice. 
its many spires, 9 y 


our footprints +—Home Monthly 


often has the parent, by a harsh reproof, chilied | 


f manhood, and i+ clad , 


rie, clear font of type, cast expressiy for it. Thus 
furming of 
THE WELCOME GUEST, 

a charming visitor for any faniily in the land. In the ed- 
jterial conduct of the paper, a corps of lady contributors 
are orgauised, as well a6 several sterling writers of the 
other aex, and it is promised that no weekly Journal In 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the uni- 
versal interest of each successive insur 
ing our of the oldest and largest newspaper eetab- 

lish 4 im the United #tates, the eubecriter possess 
| unlimited factiities which ensure the completeness ead 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 


BY WILUie WARE. 
There is a time to laugh, 
There is a time to sing; 
There is a time to soar away 
Un fancy’s painted wing. 


There is a time to mourn, 
There is a time to weep; 
There is a time to dance, 
And glittering pleasures seek. 


There is a time to toil, 
There is a time to rest; 
There is a time for everything 
That is for us the best. 


There is a time for sleep, 
There is a time for prayer— 

When we may thank the Lord 
For kind and watchful care. 


There is a time to love, 
And time that love to tell; 
There is a time to whisper 
The parting, sad farewell. 


There is a time to meet 
The loved ones gone before, 
When we shall pass death’s stream, 
And reach the heavenly shore. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


TREACHERY. 


eee 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 
— 


She had a little pride left yet, and Miss Seavey’s | 
question brought her to a knowledge of it. 








Lora answered in a voice scarcely intelligible. Still che was silent, her beautiful eyes droop- | 
ing, her white hands clasped tightly. But the 
| crimson color trembled and wavered upon her 
face. He held out his hand to her. Then it was 
went on to say. “ How careless in me to forget | that she looked him clearly and fully in the face 
you so!” | as if to read the inmost secrets of his heart. 
How careless! If she had broken her brace- | = “©, Rufus, Rufus!” 
let, or spoiled her diamond pin, it would have | © What was there in the simple utterance of his 
been careless in her just the same. name, that so touched and troubled the strong 
“Tam quite well again now, I thank you,” | man? Had it been so spoken by anothert Did 
Lora answered, her voice growing calmer and | he read a secret? Were his eyes, of a sudden, 
steadier. : | brought to see the light? It must have been so, 


{ 


“ You have been sick, poor child,” the lady 
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“ Yes, yes, but you have been neglected, sadly | for he went forward and took both of Arabel’s 
neglected. I'll go home at once, and see what I | soft, white hands in his, and said : 

can do.” 

“But, Miss Seavey—” 

“Nota word, Lora.” 

She was gone in a moment, before Lora could 

expostulate with “her, and before the poor girl 

could unriddle the mystery of her appearance, 

and her strange, sudden visit, there was a bright 
fire upon the hearth, and a bright light upon the 
table, and a cupboard well-stored with nice and 
delicate food. 

“Do you think this the best place for you, 
Lora?” was the question Miss Seavey asked, 
after the little room had grown warm and 
cheerful. 

That was what Lora had been thinking of, 
ever since she had begun to grow stronger and 
better, and so she answered, very earnestly : 

“No, Iam sure it is not.” 

“There is nothing to do here,” suggested the 


being strong. 

And she was contented. 

In the great, hurrying, drifting waves of hu- 
man life, that beat up and down the crowded 
streets of the city, Rufus Waldon’s eyes fell upon 
a face, the sight of which touched his heart’s 
depths. It was as patient and pure as an angel's, 
as fair and transparent as a babe’s. Whatever 
aspersions might have been cast upon the char- 
acter of its owner, the soul, shining up through 
the clear, blue eyes, contradicted and denied. 
Rufus Waldon felt this as he looked upon it; 
and more, he felt that there was a great wrong, 
somewhere, perhaps at the door of his own heart. 
Strong, as he was, he trembled like a child, as he 
made his way through the jostling, hurrying 
crowd, and placed his hand gently upon the arm 


lady. ; ss 
“No, and if there was— of Lora Mills. 


She hesitated over her words, but Miss Seavey 











“Tam cold, Lora.” 
“Cold, Jamie, cold? Here, darling, come 
here.” 
« Lwant a fire; can’t we have a fire, Lora? 
Have a fire just as wo used to last year, before 
mother died ?” 
“Yes, soon, very soon. Don’t, darling, don’t 
talk.so.. Sister Lora is sick ; when she gets well 
and strong you shall have everything you want, 
even.a fire. Heaven help me! my brother, my 
baby brother, asking for a fire, and the hearth 


“Mr. Waldon—O !” 

“T want to speak with you, Lora?” 

“ And what for, sir?” 

There was pride, there, not a haughty, rebel- 
lious pride, but such as a wronged woman can 
wear so well. 


understood her. She signified as much by a 
single bend of her slender neck. 

“ You would like to go to the city, perhaps ?”” 

“Yes, of all places I would most like to go 
there if I could.” 

“And you can, if you would like. I will 
assist you to go, at once, if it please you.” 

“Tf you could loan me—” 

Again Lora hesitated, and again Miss Seavey 
bent her head. 

“ Any sum you please, and you can repay me 


you.” 


street towards her own humble home. 











gray, cold and desolate. I cannot bear it.” 

Lora Mills clasped the child in her arms as she 
spoke, and wrapped her shawl closely about him. 
Then she put her face down to his, and let her 
warm breath go against his neck and cheeks, and 
lastly upon his little hands—poor, little, tender 
hands, that the crucl October weather made 
purple and cold. 

“ Are you warm now, Jamie, quite warm sal 


“Yes, Lora.. Now wont you tell me about 
Christmas, and how long before it will come ? 


What shall we. have on Christmas ?” 


“Everything that is nice, I hope, darling. 
Nica-pies, cakes and puddings, may be. But, 


Heaven help.us !” 


Her voice was very low and sweet, dying out 
upon her last-pitifal exclamation, as sometimes 
the summer breeze dies, softly and sadly among 


the-flowers. But the child did not notice it, o 


feel instinctively. that the tremulous voice was 
heavy with tears ; and so he rattled on of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, and the fine things that 
would be brought to him, until, wearied out, he 















than all, for the great future. 


ful father who had brought disgrace and ruin 


upon his family; for the sweet-faced mother 
whose heart was so completely linked to that of 


her husband that when the punishment of his 
sin came like a blow upon his life, hers was shat- 
tered with it.. She thought of a time, when her 
home was happy; when there was sunshine 
within its walls, and contentment, lke a bird, 
hovered over it. 
And more (her head drooped low, and her 
tears fell thick and fast), she remembered a time 
when her life was rich with the roses of its June ; 
when love, a single-handed warrior, beat back the 
trembling doors of her heart, and entering, made 
it his stronghold; his stronghold, she thought, 
for all future time. She remembered a parting, 
a.shy, sad parting two years before, when, stand- 
ing side by side with Rufus Waldron, her hands 
clasped in his, she promised all that woman can 
promise, that her heart should know no earthly 
allegiance save that it paid to its idol; that if 
their separation ran widely out into the future 
she would remain the same, unchanging. And 
then she remembered a sadder time yet, when the 
dreadful blow came upon them, by her father’s 
treachery. She had not thought, in her single- 
ness of heart, that another’s sin could be so vis- 
ited upon her.. Nothing could have changed her 
love—she did not believe anything could change 
his. But she would.tell him all, everything. 
And she did—how-plainly it came back to her! 
And that. was all. By never a word, or line 
did he say that to him she was as dear as ever, 
that her heart was too high and pure in its ex- 
alted love to be tainted with the sin about it. 
Instead, there was a cruel, cruel silence. Then 
her father died,.and'in a few months her mother 
followed him; and she was left to care for little 
Jamie. But her trouble was too mueh for her, 
and she drooped: beneath it. That was why.they 
were so poor that cold October night ; why there 
was no fire upon the hearth, but little food in the 
house, and less money to buy with. 

The neighbors did not remember her in her 
sorrow, and so she was left to breast the storm 
as best she could. But God remembered her. 

While she sat there rocking to and fro in the 
darkness she heard footsteps, and in a moment 
more the door of her room was opened, softly, 
and some one entered; then a voice, low, soft 
and musical, called : 

“ Lora, Lora Mills ?”” 

Lora’s heart stood still for a moment as she | 
listened. She knew the voice, but as pleasant 
and sweet as it was, it chilled her. 

“ Miss Seavey,” she answered, scarcely above 
a whisper. 

“What, Lora, are you in the dark, without a 
fire? How is this *” 


ut Lora-sat in the cold and gathering dark- 
ness, and wept.. Wept for the past, the lifeless 
past, the dreary, comfortless present, and more 
Wept for the 
quiet dead in the old graveyard ; the erring, sin- 








Tei ” only by that did she betray her emotion. 
at your leisure. 


“ How very much I thank you.” 

“It is little enough for me to do, Lora. You 
were once Rufus’s favorite, you know.” 

Once! The swift blood rushed in a crimson 
tide to Lora’s face, then died away, leaving her 
as white as marble. But she did not speak. She 
could not, had she wished. 

“And another thing, pardon me if I seem 
cruel, I thought perhaps you would like to go 
before he returns home. He is coming in a week 
or more.” 

“Yes, yes, I must go.” 

“ Tt will be better, perhaps, unless you care to 

meet him.” 

“No, no, not for worlds—not for worlds 3d 

“TL thought not. It would be unpleasant, you 

+ | know. For him and for—” 

Lora looked up inquiringly, wondering why 

Miss Seavey hesitated. She und 1 what it 

meant the next moment, for the lady said, as.if 

‘in explanation ‘eiietenil -~ swarried, people 

“Fea” 

Lora answered a little proudly, with a fire of 
resentment kindling in either check. 

“And when will you wish to go ?” 

“On Monday, if possible. My preparations 
will be easily made.” 

“And on Monday you shall go. Good- 
night.” 

“ Good-night.”” 


you leave my letters unanswered r 
“ Your letters—what letters? O, how cruel!’ 


same as ever, but you did not answer me.” 


heart would break.” ' 
before—” 


him as he spoke. 
“ Are you married ?” 








did you go away before I came home ?” 








“Did she say that, Lora ?” 
“ Yes, yes.” 


treachery into your ears ?” 


to me that you were going to marry her, thoug 
she did not say so. 


was kind to me, I know that.” 





he answered, smiling. 
“ And you were the only one who remembered | T¥i” of me. 
her? God bless you for that, Arabel !” 

They were standing by the window, where the 
faint light of the golden day shimmered and 
wavered—Rufus Waldon and Arabel Seavey. 
The beautiful woman bent her head low, as the 
question fell upon her ear, 

“She was very poor, Rufus, and I did but 

little for her,” she answered. “I would like to 

have taken her home, but father—” 

“Yes, I know, I understand. But wasn’t it 

strange that I never heard from her? That she 

did not answer my letters? They could not 

have miscarried !” 

“Tt hardly seems possible.” 

Her face was half hid in the curtain, as she 

answered. Was it a shadow that stole over it 

just then ? 

“Do you know anything about it ?” 

“T—I—don’t question me.” 

“ But L insist upon knowing. I have a right 

to know.” 

“Well, it is a hard thing for a woman to speak 

of a woman, but she had one friend beside me.” 

“Go on, tell me, who was it ?” 

“ Francis Browne !” 

“God help me! And she was as pure as 

snow !” 

He dropped his head, his noble head, upon his 

breast, and his face grew deathly pale. 

“Don’t, Rufus, don’t! Perhajs it was not so 

very bad.” 

“ Not so bad, Arabel? No woman living can 

breathe in that man’s presence, for a moment, be 

she pure as an angel, without contamination. | 

But you were kind to her. I shall always re- 

member it, always. My poor, poor Lora !” 

Again a shadow seemed to drift over the per- 

feet face of Arabel, and her white hands were 

clenched nervously together. 

“ Poor, poor Lora!” she replied, softly. 

* Do you know,” he asked, suddenly, raising 

his head, and turning his handsome face towards | 

her, “ that I almost love you for your kindness | 

to her? That the womanliness she has lost, by The reckless prodigality with which, in ancient 

your charity you have won _ | infers lee af te people peel setting 

aon taoar Cas hoes Tene ten | Ramemtes = be eee epee 
, | al ¥ prove, they stand alone and without a 

would be wrecked forever if it could nos at the rival. : We may form some idea of the almost 

moment find another. Arabel stood silent before porrgatin acai) ya weseer tee two thousand 

him. For once there was no ready reply at her | single snne pe Elephantine’ to Sade; thet the 

lips. Perhaps her silence pleased him as well, for 

he smiled sadly, and added : 


canal of the Red Sea alone, cost the lives ot a 
“ You do not quite like my expression? I do 


you, Lora?” ' 


her into the strong shelter of his arms. 
“You shall have a home, again, my child,’ 
he said, tenderly kissing her. 


after him, softly : 
“ A home, again !” 
And she did have a home, reader. 





she did not flash for a great length of time this 
side of the water. 
for Europe. 

P. S.—She had long anticipated travelling ! 





MODERN CELEBRITIES. 


How many of the men who have written the 
most remarkable books of the day would never 
have been found out to have anything more in 
them than their neighbors, if they had not taken 
to pen and ink! And even after their writings 
have drawn attention to them and made people 
willing to listen, how little traces you can see of 
the genius of the book in the conversation of the 
author! It is only in their moments of inspira- 
tion that they seem to rise above the level of their 
fellow-men. And it seems that the men who 
have moments of inspiration at their desk, never 
| have them anywhere else. Inspired speakers, 

too, are very seldom good writers. So that if 
| you have read an excellent book and meet the 

author, he is almost sure to disappoint you; 
; Whereas, if you meet an eloquent author and 





appoint you too.— Money Bug. 





ANCIENT EGYPT. 


that to build one of the pyramids required the 
labor of three hundred and sixty thousand men 





hundred and twenty thonsand Egyptians; and 
not blame you.” 


for twenty vears.— Luckie's History of Civilization 


| 
“ Arabel, Arabel, Lam weak at heart, now. | 
Bear with me, and sometime I will bless you by | 


“Let me speak with you, and I will tell 


She led the way, silently, from the thronged 
Her face 
flushed and paled alternately as she went along ; her, but was unfortunately drowned. As he was sink- 


“ One question, only one, if you wish it,”’ said 
Mr. Waldon, as she motioned him to a seat, after 
they had reached her poor home. “ Why did 


“ After your misfortune, Lora, I wrote you the 
« As true as life, I did not receive a word from 
you, not asingle word. There was only a si- 
lence, a blank, cruel silence, and I thought my 
“QO, Lora, if I could have known this 


She grew very white and moved away from 


“No, no, not that, buat— Tell me, Lora, why 


“Miss Seavey was very kind to me, and 


thou cht I had_beateey re She kor hey. unpleas- 


jecause you were to be marricd, she said ?” 


“Did she say that? Could she pour such 
“T thought it was true, and somchow it seemed 


I did not wonder at that, 
because she was so beautiful and rich; and she 


“A strange way of kindness, it seems to me,” 
“It has been near the 
I thought it genuine, and loved her 
for it; but I see it all now. The meshes of un- 
truth that she has woven about me are not bind- 
ing. God be praised, Iam as free as ever! And 


He went towards her as he spoke, and drew 


With tears in her eyes she repeated his words 


Three weeks after, Miss Arabel Seavey received 
a lengthy letter containing a wedding card. 
Which angered her the most, Iam unable to say. 
As she read the first she grew very white, and 
as she read the last, she grow very red. But she 
did not speak, save through her eyes, and those 


Inthe next steamer she sailed 


| afterwards read his book, it is almost sure to dis- | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


w v.—Not of sufficient interest. 
os. t.—There are not, in the whole heavens, more than 
about eight thousand stars visible to the naked eye. 
The telescopic stars in the milky way are estimated at 
illions. 
pt’ p_ we are obliged to ee for your suggestion, but 
i oo late to make the change 
tens The empress of the French and the empres@of 
Austria are both very beautiful —far more beautiful 
than almost any of their subjects; but, asa rule, the 
princesses of Europe are certainly not handsome. 
Aupert.—A chataine is something between a blonde and a 
brunette, and is one who has a fair complexion and 
ut hair. 
Caanannas ee — English bishop of the diocese 
of Sierra Leone Rev. E. H. Beckles, lately rector of 
St. Pauls, in the island of Antigua. He is the fourth 
bishop within sree years; his three predecessors have 
lied by the climate. 
Sammon, tee York.—Answer your friend's quotation 
with one from Richter :—** beet either live pious- 
vs jie teously, without a wife.” 
wii “en. Me.—The best plan to prevent frost from 
injuring gold-fish in the basin of a fountain, or in any 
large vessel, is to tie, with @ stone at one end, one or two 
bundles of wheat-straw about the thickness of a man’s 
arm, and set the bundles upright in the basin. The 
straw replaces flags and reeds, and admits air under the 


“F Ball Hughes the sculptor is the man to execute 
Cc. D.—Bal ughes the 
your commission. Call on us, and we will talk the 
matter over with you. 
T. P. Cincinnati, Ohio.—The stage in this country offers 
no inducements to a spirited young man to adopt the 
SS of an actor. Have you read Vandenhoft's 

, 


K 

M. R.—Marriages with the sisters of deceased wives are 
illegal in England. 

F. F. E.—Nervous diseases require medical treatment and 

an entire renovation of the system. 

Jonas.—At the tea-table the old etiquette about spoons 

went out long ago. Turning the cup upside down, or 

putting the spoon into it, to signify that no more is 
wanted, is considered extremely vulgar. 

Crcie.—Marrying a disagreeable man to get rid of the 
trouble his addresses cause, is. a remedy that is worse 
than the disease. - , 

Fanxy R.—The legend of the Myosotis Palustris (Forget- 
me-not) is as follows:—A lady admiring these tlowers, 
her knight sprang into the water to procure some for 


ing for the last time. he threw her the flowers, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Forget me not!"’—a name they have since borne. 

*“ Pevuam.”—A tleman should dress neither poorly 
enough nor richly enough to excite attention. The 
best test of a well-dressed man is to be unable, when he 
has left you, to remember exactly what he wore. 





THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Who that looks upon one of those dusky 
peci of | ity, that are occasionally 
seen about our railroad stations, peddling small 
wares, can realize that he belongs to the same 
race which produced the princely Uneas and the 
royal Philip, the warrior sachem of Mount Hope? 
Yet the same blood that coursed impetuously 
through the veins of the once lordly possessors 











and in Maine. 


h great water, were once ours. 


came here in a great canoe.” He proceeded to 
and progress of the whites, ending: “They 
brought spirituous and intoxicating liquors with 
them, of which the Indians became very fond. 
They persuaded us to sell them some land. 
Finally, they drove us back, from time to time. 
into the wilderness, far from the water and the 
fish and the oysters. They have destroyed the 
» | game—our people have wasted away, and now 
we live miserable and wretched, while you are 
enjoying our fine and beautiful country. ‘This 
makes me sorry, brethren! and I cannot help it.” 
To a man who feels thus, and appeals thus to 
your own feelings, it is useless and cruel to reply 
with arguments that pass current only among 
the civilized, viz.: That land belongs of right 
only to those who can use, not to those who pos- 
sess it; that a territory which supports thousands 
of men, cannot be abandoned to a handful ; Or 
that the land owned by the aborigines was trans. 
ferred to the whites on the usual conditions of 
purchase and sale. In fact, the purchase of the 
Indian lands was a mere farce ; the whites giving 
what they knew to be an unfair equivalent, tak- 
ing undue advantage of ignorance of value on 
the part of those with whom they dealt. Our 
fathers indeed gave these poor children of the 
forest what they asked, but they should have 
given more. Step by step the Indians of New 
England found themselves stripped of their land, 
burthened, moreover, with vices acquired from 
the whites, and certainly in many cases foully 
| wronged, though by individuals, and not by the 
| colonists generally. 5 
The Indians of New England, if they labored 
under disadvantages, possessed also all the higher 
qualities of savage nature. If they were poor, 
| they were generous and hospitable; if they were 
| ferocious, they were brave ; if they were revenge 
| ful, they were generous ; if they exhibited cruelty, 
they also displayed fortitude. They were, until | 
| 


| 
| 
| their ruinous contact with civilization, temperate | 
} 
} 
| 
| 





and chaste as they were necessarily frugal. If 
their highest ambition was to excel in War, can 
we wonder at it, when war is the idol of brilliant 
and refined France in the days in which we live? | 
Winslow, who at first asserted they had no 
religion, changed his opinion, saying ‘ Therein 
lerred, for as they conceive of many divine 
powers, 80 of onk, whom they call Ke iT AN, to 
be the principal and maker of the rest, and to 
have been made by none. He, they say, created 
the heavens, earth, sea, and al] the exuateres 
| therein; also that he made one man and one 
woman, of whom they, and we, and all mankind 
come ; but how they became so far dispersed, 


| they know not. At first, they say, there was no 











of the soil on which we dwell, filters sluggishly 
through the handful of red men yet huddled to- 
gether, or sparsely scattered in Massachusetts 
And the more intelligent among 
these people must experience many a bitter 
pang, as they contrast their present condition, 
their restricted limits, the restraints which they 
Been” 9 ag 
Indian chief to General Knox, at New York, in 
1789, “(A have been looking at your beautiful 
city—the great water—your tine country, and see 
how happy you allare. But then I could not 
help thinking that this fine country, and this 
‘ Our ancestors 
lived here—they enjoyed it as their own in peace. 
It was the gift of the Great Spirit to themselves 
and their children. At last, the white people 


describe in brief, but eloquent terms, the conduct 


| eighty thousand 
| than the next in size 


| the memory of his first wife 


sachem or king but Keimtax, who dwelleth 
above in the heavens, whither all good men go 
when they die, to see their friends, and have their 
fill of all things.” 

We have said that these Indians were ocea- 
sionally foully wronged. Let us take an exam- 
ple: “ Miantonomo,” says Elliott, in his New 
England History, “the chief of the Narragan- 
setts, and one of the most capable Indians in 
New England, the friend and favorer of Roger 
Williams, was taken prisoner by Uneas, who re- 
ferred the matter to the ministers at Hartford ; 
they decided that he ought to be put to death— 
not for what he had done, but because they feared 
him—so he was murdered in cold blood.” The 
ministers justified themselves, we are told, by 
quoting Agag and “ sundry other cruel doings of 
the Jews towards unarmed enemies.”” “This,” 
says Governor Hopkins, ‘ was the end of Mian- 
tonomo, the most potent Indian prince the peo- 
ple of New England ever had any concern with ; 
and this was the reward he received for assisting 
them, seven years before, in their war with the 

Pequots. Surely a Rhode Island man may be 

permitted to mourn his unhappy fate, and to 

drop a tear on the ashes of Miantonomo, who, 
with his Uncle Canonicus, were the best friends 
and greatest benefactors the colony ever had; 
they kindly received and protected the first set- 
tlers of it, when they were in distress, and were 
strangers and exiles, and all mankind else were 
their enemies; and by this kindness to them, 
drew upon themselves the resentment of the 
neighboring colonies, and hastened the untimely 
end of the young king.” Thirty years after- 
wards, when Philip of Pokanoket took the war- 
path, the colonists had reason to remember the 
fate of Miantonomo. It was a bloody drama 
of crime and retribution. 





LADIES’ DRESSES. 

A statement is going the rounds of the press 
to the effect that the value of the silks for ladies’ 
dresses imported into New York alone, for the 
year just elapsed, was $33,682,648. It is rather 
a large figuare—but what of it? We think that 
the amount of wines, brandies and cigars re- 
ceived at the same port, for the same period, for 
the ¢ ption of gentl will be found of 
far greater value; so that it ill becomes the 
wearers of broadcloth to insinuate a charge of 
extravagance against the wearers of crinoline. 
In our opinion, the press, which is exclusively in 
the hands of men, has far too much to say about 
the cost and fashion of ladies’ dresses. All that 
we have to do with the matter is to pay the mil- 
liners’ bills manfully, cheerfully and promptly. 
We live in glass houses, and must beware of pro- 
jecting missiles. And as for comments on fem- 
inine fashi the pretty ¢ do not dress 
to please us, but to please themselves ; conse- 
quently, our criticisms are entirely gratuitous and 
uncalled for. The truth of the matter is, that 
the ladies have always dressed in defiance of 
masculine taste. Balloon skirts would long ago 

have collapsed, but for the continuous war- 
fare waged upon them by scribblers for the press. 
Hie PAS AO, SPE, Proce Pe 
~ steely armor in which Beauty walks abroad, 

conquering and to conquer.” The ladies, on 
the other hand, have shown a proper spirit in re- 
sisting these attacks. They have not stooped to 
bandy words with their c ptible antagoni 
—they have simply increased the amplitude of 
their attire, have swept the streets victoriously 
and majestically, and smiled, in the serenity of 
their lofty self-respect, on the fruitless follies of 
their critics. 














THE SCOTCH THISTLE. 

The following is said to have been the origin 
of the use of the thistle as the national emblem 
of Scotland: When the Danes from England 
invaded Scotland, they availed themselves of tho 
pitch darkness of night to attack the Scottish 
forces unawares. In approaching the Scottish 
camp unobserved, and marching barefooted to 
prevent their tramp being heard, one of the 
Danes trod upon a large prickly thistle, and tho 
sharp cry of pain which he instinctively uttered 
suddenly apprised the Scots of their danger who 
immediately ran to their arms and defeated the 
foe with great slaughter. The thistle was thence- 
forward adopted as the national insignia of Scot- 
land. The motto is Nemo me tmpune lacessit— 
ina free translation, “Touch me, and you'll 
prick your fingers.” 

Lee 

Tue Victoria Bripce —The estimated cost 
of the Victoria Bridge, at Montreal, was one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand pounds sterling. But 
its actual cost was only one million three 
dred thousand pounds sterling 
dollars less than the estimates. ; 
thing unusual. 


hun- 
or one million 
aaa > 

This is some- 

22. 

RELIEVING a Bacneror.—In Georg 
seem to have a law to 
the too old, as we 


ia, they 
prevent matrimony among 
Mas the too young. The Leg- 
islature recently ” i ¥ re 

ature re Y passed a bill for the relief of 
Calvin Weed, a young fellow of seventy years of 
age, allowing him to marry. " i. 
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AmeEnican Lipraries.—The 


Astor library 
~~ . ° . id 
the largest public library in the country cont 


volumes, 


ains 
Six thousand more 
, that of Harvard University, 
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A sticur Accipesxt —R. H 


Dana, Jr., 


| only broke his little toe by the fall of a bridve “ 


Honolulu ; but we suppose he goes against S and 
£ Sand- 
wich Island bridges in toto 


_——.. 


eto -—— 
Massacnuserts Mepic aL COLLEecr.—The 
lectures of this institution are atten 
of young gentlemen, this winter. 
wonder if scalpels had “ riz.” 
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Horr War.—The Moorish author 





itiea have 
proclaimed the war ays on 
map against Spain a holy one 
sat fine names men have four murder ! 
te 
Garipatp! —The hero of Italy still rem vi 
) ‘ Dane 


wit -. . 
awidower. We hope he will CoMlinue true t 
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THE CALAMITY AT LAWRENCE. | 

The fall and fire of the Pemberton Mills at | 
Lawrence, in this State, is one of those terrible 
and overwhelming domestic tragedies which do 
not pass away easily from the minds of men. 
Railroad and steamboat accidents, shipwrecks in- 
volving loss of life, are, unfortunately, so com- 
mon, that they are soon forgotten except by the 
friends of the victims; a fresher catastrophe | 
blots them from the public mind. But this trag- | 
edy was so full of complicated horrors, so utterly | 
unforeseen, so entirely outside of the lines of our | 
ordinary experience, that we cannot, 
would, dismiss it. It haunts as witha perpetual 
presence. We seem to hear the roar of the fall- | 
ing ruins, the shrieks of the wounded, the hiss of | 
the devouring flames, the agonizing outcries of | 
friends standing near the dying, yet unable to aid 
all of them. Day, after day has brought its | 
fresh record of wo. That any escaped, is a | 
miracle ; and yet many live to thank Providence, | 
and its brave instruments, for their preservation. 
Let us pray and trust that we may never again | 
have to record such a fearful event. 

Legislative action has already been taken in | 
this matter, but whether government interference 
in private enterprises is sure to produce good, 
may be seriously doubted. In France, the gov- | 
ernment has a hand in the erection of all build- 
ings. A government inspector examines all the 
materials—and a stone, a pillar, or a post that he 
condemns, cannot be employed. The care to 
provide strength is also extended to guard 
against danger of fire. Dividing walls are re- 
quired to be of a certain thickness, and of in- 
combustible material; hence, when a fire does 
break out, its ravages are limited. In Paris, no 
one gives himself any concern about a fire next 
door to him. It cannot spread—and the care of 
extinguishing, of saving property and protecting 
it when saved, belongs to the government fire- 
men and the government police. It is perhaps 
safe to assert that such a calamity as that at 
Lawrence could not have happened in France. 
But then the theory and spirit of the two gov- 
ernments is different. The theory of our own is 
to interfere as little as possible with individual 
action; that of France, of the European con- 
tinent generally, is for government to control as 
much as possible the action of individuals. 
Here public opinion is the controlling force, and 
generally is of sufficient weight to protect the in- 
terests of individuals. The effect of the differ- 
ent systems is, in one country, to develop the 
energy and self-reliance of the individual ; in the 
other, to make him, to a certain extent, a passive 
machine, moving only by a force communicated 
from without. The investigations now going on 
will throw a full light on the causes of the catas- 
trophe at Lawrence, and place the responsibility 
where it belongs. But it will be long before the 
lesson it teaches is forgotten. 


if we | 





THE RULING PASSION. 
A person having occasion to visit an old 
couple at Durham, England, of extremely penu- 
rious habits, found them bolding counsel to- 


gether upon a matter which pnarently weiched 
heavily on the minds of both, and thinking it 


was respecting the probable dissolution of the 
wife, who was lying dangerously ill, proceeded 
to offer them all the consolation in his power ; 
but was cut short by being informed that that 
was not exactly the subject they were discussing, 
but one which afflicted them still more deeply, 
viz., the cost of her funeral; and, to his aston- 
ishment, they continued their ghastly calculations 
until every item in the catalogue, from coffin to 
night-cap, had been gone through, with much 
grumbling at the rapacity of “the undertakers,” 
when a bright thought suddenly struck the hus- 
band, and he exclaimed: ‘“ Well, Janet, lass, 
you may no’ die after all, ye ken.” “ "Deed, an’ 
I hope not, Robert,” replied his helpmate, in a 
low, feeble voice, “for Iam quite sure that we 
canna afford it.” 





A Crimean Hero.—The New York Sunday 
Courier, without mentioning his name, says that 
there is a gentleman in New York, filling a hum- 
ble situation at a salary of eight dollars a week, 
who was one of the immortal “ six hundred” en- 
gaged in the murderous cavalry-charge at Bala- 
clava. The souvenir he bore away from that 
plunge “into the jaws of death” was a se- 
vere wound in the leg. Though the grandson 
and brother-in-law of an earl, he was forced to 
sell his commission and come to this country in 


search of a living. It is a hard case, certainly. 





Lear Year.—Many more marriages will 
doubtless be celebrated this year than last, as 
ladies have the privilege of courting. Many a 
young gentleman, as & blooming damsel kneels 
at his feet, asking for his hand, will blushingly 
refer her to his mama. 





ANGRY LETTERS. 
Words spoken in anger are bad enough; but 
if they are retracted and explained away, they 


do not leave an envenomed sting. But written | 


words poison the heart of friendship beyond the 
hope of medicament. 
about them inconsistent with impulse. So in a 


legislative assembly, the impromptu words spoken A servant-girl left a respectable family in St. | 


in debate, and addressed to an adversary, how- 
ever hot and insulting, do not, if disclaimed by 
the sober second thought, produce a fatal differ- 
ence; it is only when an insulting speech has 
been penned beforehand and conned by rote, that 
its utterance is regarded as a deadly affront. 
The old Latin adage is a true one: Verba volant, 
verba scripta manent (words vanish, but written 
words remain). “An angry letter,” says a vig- 
orous writer, “especially if the writer be well 
loved, is much fiercer than any angry speech, so 
much more unendurable. There the words re- 


| main scorching ; not to be explained away, not 


to be atoned for by a kiss, not to be softened 
down by the word of love that may follow so 
quickly upon spoken anger. Heaven defend me 
from angry letters! They should never be 
written, unless to school-boys and men at col- 
lege, and not often to them, if they be any way 
tender-hearted. This, at least, should be a rule 
through the letter-writing world, that no angry 
letter shall be posted till four-and-twenty hours 
shall have elapsed since it was written. We all 
know how absurd is that other rule, that of say- 
ing the alphabet when you are angry. Trash! 
Sit down and write your letter. Write it with 
all the venom in your power; spit out your 
spleen at the fullest—it will do you good. You 
think you have been injured. Say all that you 
can say with your poisoned eloquence, and grat- 
ify yourseif by reading while your temper is 
still hot. Then put it in your desk, and, as a 
matter of course, burn it before breakfast the 
next morning. Believe me that you will then 
have a double gratification.” 





YANKEE WIT. 
A tall, strapping youth, reared in the north- 
erly part of New Hampshire, was smitten with 
an intense desire to see “ Bawstun,” the far- 
famed capital of New England; but having no 
money, he bravely started on foot, carrying all 
his “ pusnal effex”’ in a pack upon his back. 
After a long tramp, he reached a farm-house at 
dinner-time, and unceremoniously walked in. 
The farmer, who was sitting down with his fam- 
ily, did not even invite our hero to a seat, and 
he stood there, in all his longitude, a hungry 
spectator of the disappearance of the smoking 
viands on the table. At last the churlish host, 
having removed the sharp, wiry edge of his ap- 
petite, turned to the traveller and said : 
“ Where are you from ?” 
“Plymouth, New Hampshire.” 
“ B’long there ?” 
“Yons.” 
“ Waal, I’m acquainted up there—what’s the 
news ?” 
“O, nothing pertic’lar. Yaas there te moagny 


came to think of _ie..c-erte" D---me wow's got 
five calves.” 


“ Five calves! Get eout.” 

“Tr’s a fact, cap’n.” 

“Waal, that beats all nater! 
Why, only one uv ’em can suck, 
rest dew ?” 

“ Jest stand reound and look on, like darned 
fools, like I’m doing,” was the answer. 


Five calves! 
What do the 





SuameErut.—Nobody in Paris would give 
Mr. Amunn, who was there lately, the $1,600,000 
he asked for an uncut diamond he had “lying 
round loose or tied in something.” The Paris- 
ians are getting penurious. Why don’t he offer 
it to the Marquis of Westminster? It would 
only be half that gentleman’s yearly income. 
Mr. Amunn has a “ few more of the same sort 
left.” They must be a great trouble to him; 
and if they are so slow of sale, he might send us 
two or three quarts of them—we like diamonds. 





Take 1tT Home.—Don't fail to purchase a 
copy of The Welcome Guest at the ‘nearest peri- 
odical depot, for four cents, and take it home to 
your family. It is full to the brim of choice and 
attractive matter. It is of the mammoth size, 
and contains enough reading to fill any ordinary 
sized book, in each week’s issue. Clear and 
beautiful in its aspect, it is entirely original, new 
style, new corps of writers, fresh and inviting 
throughout. 





Cottros Hose. —Fire apparatus hose have 
been made in this city that will sustain a pres- 
sure of more than three hundred and thirty 
pounds to the square inch. The material is cot- 
ton, and will support a pressure five times greater 
than a steam fire engine can cause. 











Moxcmentat.—A statue to President Mad- 
ison is proposed by a bill before the Virginia 
Legislature. It is to cost $10,000, to be exe- 
cuted by Barbee, and occupy one of the pedestals 
of the Washington monument in Richmond. |. ; 





A Barears.—Baron Rothschild, having sixty- 
four millions of dollars lying loose in his pocket, 
gave that sum for the railroad from St. Peters- 
burgh to Moscow—a mere song. 





Vice, Forty axp Virtve.—Vice and folly 
may feel the edge of wit, but virtue is invulner- 
able; aquafortis dissolves the base metals, but 
has no power to dissolve or corrode gold. 

rr 

A Lavy Patrowess.—Niebuhr, speaking of 
a lady who had patronized him, said, “ I will re- 
ceive roses and myrtles from female hands, but 
no laurels.” 





Snort Sarvixcs.—The little and short say- 
ings of wise and excellent men are of great value 
—like the dust of gold or the least sparks of 
diamonds. 





Tue Tree axp Farse.—Trme friends are 
: Dale 
like true diamonds—scarce but precious. False 


} 
ones, like the leaves of a forest, without number. 





Curtovs Customs.—The Chinese have been 
| accustomed, as early as the ninth century, to 
| have watchmen posted on towers, who announce 

the hours of the day and night by striking upon 
a suspended board. 





A ~weepep Rerorw.—The British govern- 


' 
| mains among the Russians. 
| ment is about to abolish the system of purchas- 


| ing commissions in its army, the prices actually 


| horse having ranged from $60,000 to $90,000. 





which took fire from a lamp, and exploded, 
burning a person who stood near badly in the 
face. 





Purtosorny.—Inherited fortunes, like ready- 
made clothes, seldom fit those who get them. 
To spend money properly requires as much 
brains as to acquire it. 

ss 





Rewemwper.—Four things come not back : the 
broken word, the sped arrow, the past life, and 
the neglected opportunity. 

+ 

$3 — The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 

Guest are sent together for $3 a year. 





There is a deliberateness | 


| 
Sixevurar Expriosioy.—A lady in Chicago | 
was lately pouring out some essence of lemon, | 


<< OTHER PFLAG OF CUR UNION? ss 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
| 
' 


Dickens says he did not intend “ Harold Skim- | 


pole ” in Bleak House for Leigh Hunt. 

Seventy-three of the clergy were present at the 
| faneral of Bishop Newman, at Baltimore, lately. 
The city debt ot Roxbury at the present time 
| is stated to be $396,000. 


Louis because she was haunted by a ghost. 


lian and have tive other screw steamers building. 

The Missouri legislature have appropriated 
$2500 for a monument to Colonel Benton. 

A prisoner was lately eaten up by rats in the 
police prison, Jefferson Market, New York. 

There were only eight deaths in Lynnfield last 
year. Poor place for undertakers. 

Idleness has been called a public mint where 
various kinds of mischief are coined. 

The world is a sea, and life and death are its 
ebbing and its flowing. 

The annual sale of pews in Ward Beecher’s 
church yielded $29,429 50. 

The Cambridge Chronicle says the young la- 
dies of that town are learning fencing and boxing. 


Widower.” It will be good, of course. 

Hoops are said to be going out of fashion. 
What folly shall we have next ? 

The fur trade of St. Louis last year exceeded 
half a million dollars. 

You can tell a man almost anything except 
that he’s no judge of horse-flesh. 

Jordan, the actor, received $100 a week at 
Laura Keene’s, New York. 

How few are content! The poor envy the 
rich, the rich as often envy the poor. 

Robins were lately sold in Norfolk, Va., at one 
dollar a bushel. 

“Vanity Fair” says that the admonition of 
the custom house is ‘ due—your duty.” 

The New Haven girls invite young gentlemen 
to sleigh rides, because it’s leap year. 

The Montreal papers tell us that racing on 
the St. Lawrence is all the rage. 





PICCOLOMINI IN FLORENCE. 

A few weeks ago, as we have already men- 
tioned, a concert was given in the Pagliano 
Theatre, Florence, Italy, in aid of the subscrip- 
tion for purchasing a million muskets, proposed 
by Garibaldi. A letter from Florence gives us 
some particulars the more interesting to Ameri- 
cans from the admiration of the charming singer 
referred to: “The overture to ‘ William Tell’ 
was first performed and warmly applauded, at 
least as much on account of its allusions as from 
its melodies. At the end of the first part Mile. 
Piccolomini, wearing a scarf of the Italian col- 
ors, and the arms of the House of Savoy, came 
down the stage in the shade, so to speak, of two 
tri-colored standards (green, white and red) and 
executed with admirable talent the ‘Hymn to 
the Cross of Savoy.’ In the first verse: 

* Come bella, o argentea croce! 
(How fair thou art, thou silver cross!)’ 

the wanton bur Poke maRtiON among 
seizing the folds of fhe banwer, sang with the 
most energetic expression, the lines : 

* E Venezia,—in riva al mare 

Siede, guarda, et al ciclo si duole, 

E conforto aver non vuole 

Perche figli piu mon ha 
(Venice, seated on the seashore, looks and complains to 
heaven, and rejects all consolation, because her children 
are no more), 
the excitement of the audience increased, all the 
spectators waved their arms, the ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs, plaudits, huzzas, bravos and 
the most indescribable demonstrations shook the 
house. The effect of this scene was most touch- 
ing. It showed how warm and deep-seated is 
the patriotism of the Italian people. The senti- 
ment of independence and national unity which 
lies in every heart burst forth spontaneously. 
The words of the Canto alla Croce di Savoia are 
by Signor Carducci, and the music by Romani, 
a Florentine composer.” 





Tne Commercial Buiietin.—In a late 
number of this excellent paper, Mr. Curtis Gould, 
the editor and publisher, speaks of the enterprise 
as a complete success. Let us add that this suc- 
cess has been legitimately “achieved, and that 
every man of judgment predicted it after exam- 
ining the first number. The Bulletin enters on 
its second year with flowing colors; our best 
wishes attend its career. 





THe PROHIBITED PaLace.—Minister Ward, 
during his stay at Yeddo, was invited by the 
prime minister to an interview at the hall of the 
“Prohibited Palace,” which he accepted, and 
where some of the chief personages of the realm 
were assembled to meet him. A Yankee can cut 
his way in anywhere. 








Mew anp Macuints.—Some crabbed satirist 
says that human beiags are worth less in the 
market than machines. If a machine of wood, 
iron, or brass gives out its owner repairs it ; but 





| if a machine of flesh and blood fails in heaith, | 
A similar custom still re- | 


it is turned aside, and smother is hired to supply 
his place. 





Brivitaxt Sroriet.—Select any siz of our 
| original novelettes, aad enclose us one dollar, 


| spec ifying those you desire, and they will be sent | 
| paid for a licutenant-coloneley of a regiment of | 


to you by return of mail, postage paid. See the 
list on another page of this weck’s paper, 
| 





Tavtotocy.—One ¢ our exchanges notices 
the death of a “ miserable miser."" The word 
miser is a Latin adjectwe signifying miserable, 
adopted into English ts a noun, Don't you 
see ? 





A pornre Loss.—W. H. Senter, husband of 


Annie Senter, the actras, died in New Orleans 
on the same day that the lady’s mother died in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Tue Port 


yon. 





Waat we owe.—Tie city debt of Boston 
is about $9,750,000, 





The Cunard Company have bought the Austra- | 


Thackeray’s new novel is called “ Lovel the | 


oF Sarerr.—The place of 
greatest safety is the place where duty calls 


eo 


| Foreign Atems. 


| It is stated that Auttria is about to proceed 
to complete disarmament. 

The number of births in Pszis for the last 

| year, so far as they are made up, is 37,000, out 
of which near one-third (11,000) are illegitimate, 

| so declared on the civil registry. 

A proposition requesting the home govern- 

| Ment to grant to the Australian colonies their in- 

dependence, created qute a hubbub in the Legis- 

lative Assembly of New South Wales, lately 

In the last Cabinet Council, presided over by 
the emperor, it was resolved that in the next 
Budget a redaction of 38,000,000 of florins should 
be made in the expenses of the war department. 
| The Prussian authorities now subject all hor- 

ed cattle coming from Austria te = quarantine of 
| twenty-one day. The murrain is said to be ad- 
| vancing further west. 

At the London Westminster Police Court, 
ately, a woman was brought up on a charge of 
being drunk ; this was her 107th appearance be- 

| fore the magistrates for the same offence. 

Since the alteration in the newspaper stamp 
duty, no less than 411 penny publications have 
| been brought into existence in Great Britain, of 
| Which 372 have already become extinct. 
| . Officials returns prepared at the Ministry of 

Marine, report no fewer than 409 shipwrecks of 
| French vessels during the month of November. 
| Such a list of disasters in a single month is un- 
| paralleled. 

A project is on foot to start another paper in 
Paris in the English language, one of the pur- 
poses of which would be to do some sort of jus- 
tice to American institutions and American 
afhurs, which it is thought Galigani does not. 

The recent intensely cold weather in France is 
said to have driven troops of wolves from their 
haunts in the forests, up to the very gates of cities, 
where they seize sheep and give battle to the 
shepherds. 

A remarkable vessel of war is now being de- 
signed by a Mr. Page to be submitted to her 
majesty’s government. It is said to defy exist- 
ing ordnance, and will be capable of throwing 
with accuracy 300 explosive shells per hour into 
any dockyard three miles distant. 

One of Barren’s traction engines, to run on 
common roads, has recently been built at Leeds, 
England, designed for use on the great Colorado 
Desert. Itis to run from the Mariposa copper 
mines, sixty miles and back, across the Plains, tor 
the conveyance of ore and provisions. It will 
draw thirty-five tons of pig iron and one hundred 
and twenty men five miles an hour, over a level 
road. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Repentance is the spring of virwe. 

The sea is the largest cemetery, and its slum- 
berers sleep without a monument. 

The righting of a wrong is not always found 
in the writing of it in a newspaper. 

Once in every ten years a man needs his 
neighbor. 

If we crave the love of others, we must love 
them. 

Prosperity is no just scale: adversity is the 
only true balance to weigh friends, 

“ If vou want decidedly to annoy your enemies, 
show them that you have common sense.”’ So 
said the king of Prussia in a letter to Rousseau. 

A word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain. 
It is a seed which, even when dropped by chance, 
springs up a dew flower, 

« borraw comes soon enough without despon- 
1 a" 2 - re s uv 

Nig ning rod to aries Re good to carry around a 
Though a great MAN MMy; wy wee pee 
be an intidel, yet an intellect of the /ighest order 
must build upon Christianity. 

If vou fall into misfortune, disengage yourself 
as well as you can. Creep through the bushes 
that have the fewest briers. 

Every eye loves beauty, and there is no coun- 
tenance, not blushed or deformed by guilt, that 
may not—indeed does not—brighten and gladden 
some devoted soul. 

It will afford sweeter happiness in the hour of 
death, to have wiped one tear from the cheek of 
sorrow, than to have ruled an empire, or to have 
conquered millions. 

Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and shy. 
Tf we strive to grasp it, it still eludes us, and still 
glitters. We perhaps seize it at last, and find it 
rank poison. 

The influence of woman, either for good or 
evil, on the heart and mind of man is omnipo- 
tent. Vain are the struggles to resist it. In 
misfortune it tempers the energies, in prosperity, 
adds a grace to them. 

It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after our 
own ; but the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the in- 
dependence of solitude. 


Moker's Budget. 


The Time that tries men’s souls—Winter. 

Second class base hall players are called Muffins, 
probably because they are dough heads. 

The most unpopular of all postal arrange- 
ments—the whipping post. 

Managerial axiom for the consideration of 
dead heads—“ every seer is not a profit.’ 

The aretic regions are well guarded by pole-ice 
everywhere there. 

What book is it that is all bunions ? 
“ Pilgrim's Progress *” 

The Flight of Genius. 
flight is the Attic. 

Those periodicals are most likely to explode 
which haven’t a spark of fire in or about them. 

A rainy day for the production of long faces is 
equal to ‘a dozen funerals and tive bank panics. 

A country editor translates the execution a 
grand pas to “ The execution of a grandfather.” 











Why, 


Too frequently, the 








The tollowers of Calvin found peace in their 
amens, and Europe found peace in, its Amiens. 

Remedy for fits. Buy your clothes at a slop- 
shop, and you will never have a fit afterwards, 

Why is a miser like seasoned timber? Be- 
| cause he never gives. 

“ He is the greatest liaron (H) earth "'—as the 
| cockney said of the lap-dog he often saw lying 
before the fire. 

What were the feelings of the Minotaar after 
devouring the king of Athens daughter 7—He 
suffered from a lass-he-chewed, 


Who was the fastest woman mentioned in the 
| Bible? Herodias, She got a-head of John the 
Baptist, on a charger. 

What is the difference between truth and eggs ? 
“Truth crashed to earth will rise again,” bat 
eggs wont. 

Before vou buy “ Port from the Wood,” en- 
deavor if possible to ascertain that the wood 
whence the wine is derived is not log-wood 

Some sharpers seem to act upon the gasp 
tion that, if they cheat a poor fellow out of his 
land, he has no ground for complaint 

Bald-headed men take a joke the more easily, 
because they are not at the trouble of getting it 
through thear hair 


0 


Quill and Scissors. 


The importation of rags into this country for 
the purpose of papermaking, is an extensive 
item Yuring the year 1857, we imported 
44,582,080 pounds, valued at $1,447,125, and 
making 69,461 bales; 35,591 bales were from 
Italy, and more than one third are entirely linen, 
the rest being a mixture of cotton and linen 
About 200 bales were also imported from the 
cities of Hambarg and Bremen. 

A murterer in « jail near Manchester, Eng 
land, had tried unsuccessfully to commit suicide, 
and when the cut in his throat seemed nearly 
well, he was taken out to be hanged. The force 
of the fall rent the wound asunder, and the rope 





| sawing in caused him unspeakable agony. Ho 
| was over an hour swinging and dying 


Out of 5247 individuals admitted to the pan- 
or asylums of Massachusetts in 1859, 3940 were 
British subjects, or their children born in this 
State, and the bare cost of maintaining them has 
been $84,000 at least. If lunatics were included, 
some 300 more would be added to the number, 


| and the expense would exceed $124,000, 


A fire at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, destroyed the 


| building occupied by the county offices and the 


| cornty courts, 
| all the books and papers in the probate office were 


The records prior to 1857, and 


destroyed. The building was valued at $15,000, 
upon which there was no insurance. The loss to 
the county is not less than $50,000 

To illustrate the facilities of travel which mark 


| the present age, an Englishman said that during 


the present vear he had eaten a sandwich on the 
top of the great pyramid in Egypt, drank the 
health of Queen Victoria on the verge of the 
crater of Vesuvius, and heen rather sharply seoldad 
by his wife on the summit of Mount Blanc. 

Mr. Jason Burr, a confectionary dealer of 
Hartford, tound on his counter a wallet, contain- 
ing €71,000 in cash and good notes. The own 
ers name being found upon the inside of the 
wallet, he recovered his money the same day. 
Good luck ! 

A young man calling himself Davis Ferguson, 
and other aliases, has been travelling recently 


| through Wisconsin and lowa, and doing a large 


business in the way of marrying young girls and 
appropriating other people's property. © Within 
three weeks he married no less than six wives. 
General James's cannon, our military authori- 
ties say, will send a ball six miles. As every 


' ballet has its billet, the epistles of James will go 


far, and make those whom they shall hit fare 
worse. If the statement be correct, our skilful 
countryman has distanced Sir Wm. Armstrong. 

There are in Pennsylvania 11,485 public 
schools, 14,071 teachers, and 634,651 pupils. 
Including Philadelphia, the cost of tuition was 
$2,047,661 92; of building expenses, $531,413 81, 
and the whole expense of the system for the 
year, $2,579,075 77. 

The cost of baking the remains of a step.son, 
previously having murdered him, is six years’ 
confinement in the State Prison, in Maine. Such 
is the sentence of Mrs. Wilson, who plead guilty 
of the offence ; and low enough it is. 

A New Orleans paper reports an inquest held 
upon the body of a negro named John, belong- 
ing to Mr. DeFerriet, at which a verdict was 
rendered that he died of disease of the liver, 


; caused by eating dirt. 

















Appeals for aid for the Jewish sufferers by the 
war in Morocco have been quite successfal in 
this country, and a ship lately ltt New York for 
Gibraltar, freighted with provisions. 

Ashort time ago, Mr, Murdock, the actor, while 
performing an engagement in Baltimore, was 
robbed by his servant of part of his wardrobe. 
The man was arrested and the articles recovered. 

Two elk calves have been introduced into Bell 
County, Texas, from Russian America. An ex- 

made of domesticating them. 
four millions every year, but are 
greater number of accidents to males. 


During one week lately, nearly ten tons of eels 
have been sent to New York by parties in Or- 
leans, Mass, 

Palmer's statue of the “ White Captive” 
ought to be exhibited in this city. 

Colonel Fuller’s new book is called “ Mince 
Pie.” It will sell like “ hot cakes.” 

Miss Harriet Prescott, of Newburyport, is the 
acknowledged author of “ Sir Rolan’« Ghost.” 

Small pox has been raging in Paris, and a 
lovely countess was a victim, 

The governments of France and Spain have 
ordered a combined fleet to Vera Cruz. 


The population of Canada is estimated to be 
exactly 3,000,000, 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. MeCurdy, Mr. William Col- 
man, of Kennebunkport, Me., to Miss Elie &. Hatching 

By Rev, Mr. Mason, Mr. Henry A. Gore, of New York, 
to Miss Marinette Sabine. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William W. Grant to Miss 
Catherine Weller, 

By Kev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr Joshua Swett to Miss Har- 
riet E. Morton. 
By Kev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Joseph M. Folsom to Miss Vi- 

. Prescot 


t, 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George Ingram to Mise Emily 
C. Sheldon 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr, Artemas F. Cheney 
to Miss Ellen Mary William 

At Chelsea, by Rev, Dr. Copp, Mr. George 8. Page to 
Miss Emily F. De Bacon 

At Bast Cambridge, by Rev Mr. Green, Mr. Edwin H 
Warren, of Framingham, to Miss Maria Wight 

At Medford, by Kev. Mr. Tebbetts, Mr. John FP. Batch- 
eb‘or to Miss Mary J. Emerson 

At Watertown, by Kev. Mr 
Stone to Mias Frances M. Hobbs 

At Newton Corner, by Kev Mr. Wellman, Mr. Gran- 
ville A. Faller to Mice Rosella 8. Henderson 

At Milford, by Kev, Mr. Ballou, Mr. Samuel 5. Stevens 

dane 





Fuller, Mr. Charlee W 


. by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr Elbridge 


to Miss Ellen M. Wilson 

At Worcester, by Kev Mr. Twombly, Mr. Joseph F 
Derby to Mixa Maria E. Jilleon 

At Sherborn, by Rev Mr Dowse, Mr Charlies EF. Whit- 
ing, of Boston, to Mise Emma R. Leland 





Deaths. 

— Y 

In thie city, Mre Julia M. Logan, 3). Mre Rhoda A 
Apotionio, 23, Mr, Patrick ®. Higgine. 22. Mr. John J 


Deer, 24: Mr. John Rand, 67, Mrs. Jane © Teulon, 25 
Mre Susvnneh Hall, 76. Mre. Sarah Brown, 74, Mr Lin- 





| colin W. Hussey, 28, Mr. Joseph Ingersoll, 44, Mr. Ben- 


min Yeaton, dr, #. Mr Gustavus Tuckerman, 74 

rm Lowiss B. Hodson, 25 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Joanna Keene, @, Mr. Ellenah 
Linnet!, 

At Somerville, Mise Carrie Van de Sande, 18 

At Dorchester. Mr Nathaniel (lark, (8, Mr Charles A 
Holbrook, 0). Mice Mary Crane, 

At Koxbury, Mr. George J. Parker, 44, Mr William J 
Taylor, @ 

At Brighton, Tkacon Edmund Rice, 75; Mies Betery 


Perkins, <5 


At Maiden, Mise Hannah Faulkner, 21, Miss Kanily 1. 
Eaton, 21 

At Dedham, Mr Wiliam King, 67 

At Waltham. Mise Martha M Simonds 21, Mre Prao 
cre Mo Jewell. 

At Kast Marshfield, Mr Otic Hateh, 10 

At Riehanond, Kev Chartee © Renshaw 

At Marion, Mr Spencer Leeward. 65 

At Shutestrury 

At Grafton, Mr Joseph Kitiot, M4 

At Newbur: port, Mie Loriada Williams, 24, Mre Ke 
beers Haskell, 

At Worcester Mere Hannah Flagg, 4 

At Pir mouth. Mr Winslow Tribe, & 

At Miulbery, Mew Eonke Wheeler, 4 

At New Bedford. Mr teary B Tenham, 21 

At Nantucket, Mr Moses ( olan, © 

At Portisad, Me , Philip Greeley, oq , 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


T love at morning's early dawn, 
Ere Sol’s bright beams impart 

A dazaling radiance to the scene, 
To bless creative art. 


I love to gaze on Nature's works, 
And see her stores unrolled : 

To mark the blessings of the year, 
Its varied scenes enfold. 


I love at twilight’s pensive hour, 
To wander forth alone. 

When the gray mist of eve precedes 
Pale Luna’s gentle beam. 


At this calm hour a halo bright 
The gift of memory lends ; 

And pleasures past, and present, too, 
A happy influence blends. 


I love the springtime of the year, 
When Nature smiles around ; 

When birds renew their gayest songs, 
And flowerets strew the ground. 


And summer, too, with all its charms, 
Which tempt us to repair 

To shady groves and forests green, 
And quiet valleys fair. 


I love to hear the autumn wind, 
As soughing through the trees, 

The harplike melody it bears, 
And the cool, refreshing breeze. 


And dear to me is winter, too, 
Though icy fetters twine ; 

The frozen stream and snow-clad hills 
Proclaim a Power divine. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


DICK CARTER: 
=—t— 
BLACK AND WHITE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE AFRICAN TRADE. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


A FEW years ago, one of the wealthiest ship- 
owners in the great seaport of Liverpool died at 
an advanced age. No matter for his name. 
Those who are acquainted with Liverpool will 
know who I mean, when I state that this wealthy 
merchant’s ships sailed chiefly to the African 
coast, and that he was said to be the owner of a 
hundred sail! This may have been hyperbole ; 
I cannot say; but I know he owned many ships, 
and was a very rich man. The firm still bears 
his name. 

Fifty-five years before he died, this wealthy 
merchant was put aboard a ship to serve his 
time—a poor, orphaned parish-apprentice! Had 
he been the child of tolerably well-to-do parents, 
most likely they would not have allowed him to 
commence his career in a service so disagreeable, 
and so fatal, as was then the African trade. God 
knows it is bad enough, even now ; and if he had 
sailed elsewhere, the probability is that, at best, 
he would in time—perhaps when he was well 
advanced towards middle age—have got to com- 
mand a ship, and asa simple retired shjp 
iqpe'all the hazards and perils of a 















sailor’s life. But, as I have said, he sailed in 
the African trade, and at a period when the slave 
trade was lawful, and when ships that sailed to 
the coast often lay for months in some one of the 
unhealthy, malaria-stifled rivers of those torrid 
shores. 

While the latter was still serving as cabin-boy, 
his younger brother was sent as an apprentice on 
board the same ship, and the former was sent 
from the cabin to do duty in the forecastle, where 
he soon learned to be a good practical seaman, 
while he spent all his spare time in acquiring 
useful knowledge ; at least such knowledge as he 
could acquire on board ship, which, perhaps for- 
tunately for himself, was chiefly confined to the 
art of navigation. He became, in duo season, a 
tolerably expert navigator, and he encouraged 
his brother to employ his leisure hours in the 
same manner. 


Still promotion—to two poor, friendless youths | 


such as they—seemed as far off as the day they 
entered on shipboard; and it might have been 
long in coming, or never come at all, but for the 
following terrible occurrence : 

‘The two brothers—the one just out of his time, 
the other still an apprentice—had sailed as usual 
for the Guinea coast. While the vessel was lying 
in the Bonny River, the terrible African fever 
carried off two-thirds of the crew ; in fact, there 
was left only the master, two mates, and the two 
brothers, and, of necessity, the master recruited 
his ship with African negro sailors. 

Now the vessel had on board a valuable cargo 
of gold dust, ivory and gums; and seeing that 
she was so poorly armed with white men, the 
Africans (instigated thereto, probably, by some 
native chief) conceived the idea of murdering the 
master and mate, and plundering the ship. It 
appears that for some reason of their own (per- 
haps to make slaves of them, or in the belief that 
the white man’s knowledge would be useful to 
the tribe), they had resolved to spare the 
two lads. 

The vessel lay ready for sea. She had on 
board fourteen negro sailors, and the five white 
men ; but not one of the whites had any idea of 
the terrible tragedy that was on the eve of being 
enacted. At midnight the negroes rose and mur- 
dered the master and his mate, while they were 
sleeping in the cabin; and when the two broth- 
ers, awakened by the noise, came on deck, they 
found that the second mate, who had charge of 
the deck, had been suddenly overpowered, and 
was also dead. His body had been transfixed by 
a boarding pike, and he stood, bent nearly 
double, but fairly pinned to the bulwarks. The 
two horror-stricken lads thought their own hour 
had surely come ; but the negroes, whose lan- 
guage they understood, told them that if they 
behaved well, and did as they were ordered, 
their lives would be spared. 

The dead bodies of the master and mates 
were soon thrown overboard to the sharks, and 
then commenced the work of plunder. Canoes 
filled with savages came alongside, and the more 











| 
valuable and lighter cargo was soon taken from 


the cabin and carried on shore. So eager were 
the wretches for plunder, and so fearfal that the 
plunder might not be fairly divided, that most of 
them quitted the ship to go to the “ palaver”’ 
house, where the division of the valuables was to 
take place, leaving their white captives in charge 
of four stout inferior negroes, or slaves. 
Terrified as the lads naturally were, they soon 
gathered their wits about them, and set to work 
to contrive some method of escaping a slavery 
that was worse to look forward to than death ; 


“George,” said the elder brother, calmly, 


handing the younger & pair of pistols, “let go | 


the wheel for the present! Only touch it ocea- | 


sionally, to keep the brig in the middle of the | 


and fortune favored them beyond their most san- | 


guine hopes. 

The negroes believed they had carried on 
shore all the liquor that had been on board. It 
was, in their ideas,one of the most valuable of 
the treasures they had seized ; but the younger 
brother of the two captives, who still did duty in 
the cabin, knew of a secret stock, to them un- 
known. He told his brother, and both pretend- 
ing to commiserate the slave negroes, left on 
board to guard them, who were debarred from 
the brutal festivities going on on shore, supplied 
them abundantly with the fiery brandy that had 
been the murdered captain’s private store. Well 
they knew the nature of the savages. Not the 
fear of their chiefs, not the fear of death itself, 
would prevent them from indulging in drink 
when they could obtain it. They gulped down 
the raw spirit from the bottles, undiluted with 
water, and in less than ten minutes they were 
helplessly intoxicated, and fast bound with ropes 
to aringbolt on the deck. 

There was no time to spare. The young men 
could hear the frantic yells of the savages on 
shore. They could see, by the light of the resin- 
ous torches the negroes had kindled, that they 
were indulging in a brutal carouse, and were 
dancing and singing, and performing all sorts of 
mad antics; and the young men knew that if 
they came on board in a state of intoxication, it 
would be a miracle if they did not forget the 
mercy they had shown, and murder them as they 
had dered their ship Fortunately, the 
tide was setting strongly seaward. It was the 
work of a minute to slip the cables and lose the 
foretopsail and trysail; and this effected, the two 
brothers loaded the two pieces of cannon that 
were on board, to the muzzle with grape shot, 
and pointed both pieces shoreward. They then 
rapidly loaded all the pistols on board. The 
cunning negroes fancied they had carried off all 
the small arms and powder; but the younger 
brother knew that the captain had, beneath his 
berth in the state-room, a case containing twelve 
new pistols and a keg of fine powder, which he 
had brought out asa private venture and had not 
disposed of. 

Scarcely, however, had the young men com- 
pleted the loading of the great guns and pistols, 
when, as they had feared, the alarm was given on 
shore. Some of the savages had heard the rattle 
of the chain cable, as it flew through the hawse- 
holes, and looking toward the vessel, they per- 
ceived the loosened topsail and trysail. ‘They set 
up a frantic, tiger-like yell; and in five minutes 
half a dozen canoes, containing a hundred d half; 





|_drinken savages, furaeatdh vigorously towards 


the vessel. 

The younger brother took the helm, and the 
elder, having pointed the carronades, waited, 
match in hand, ready to fire when the canoes were 
sufficiently near. There were some minutes of 
horrible suspense. If the canoes separated wide- 
ly, and came upon the vessel at different points, 
though it was certain that many of the negroes 
would be killed by the discharge of the guns and 
pistols, the young men knew that they must be 
eventually overpowered, and immediate death 
would he too great a mercy to hope for. 

On they came—the savages—uttering yells that 
would have struck terror to the heart of the bold- 
est men that ever breathed, had a score, instead 
of two, awaited the onset; but, fortunately, 
they were so blinded with fury and drunkenness, 
or, perchance, they trusted to their belief that 
they had left no small arms or powder on 
board so securely, that they advanced in a com- 
pact body, each canoe striving to gain the vessel 
first, and be the first to wreak vengeance upon 
the youths. 

The young man at the guns waited until they 
were within pistol shot of the vessel ; his brother 
steered the ship with as firm a hand as if he had 
been directing her course, after a safe passage 
home, into the Liverpool dock. The savages 
felt sure of their prey. They sent forth a yell so 
brutally ferocious, that their cries hitherto had 
been, compared with it, like the shouts of men 
engaged in some frolic. It was soon changed to 
a shrill shriek of agony, that, notwithstanding 
the occasion, curdled the blood of the listeners. 

There was a flash and a roar, and then, above 
the voice of the discharged carronade, was heard 
the shriek of mortal agony. Splinters of wood, 
and paddles, and dusky forms, and arms, legs 
and heads, were seen flying amidst the smoke, in 
all directions ; and when the smoke cleared away, 
the rays of the tropic moon were reflected in 
what seemed to be a sea of blood. The six 
canoes were blown to atoms, and the few, of 
.those who had composed their crews, who were 
not blown to pieces, were floating in the discol- 
ored water; but the danger was not over. Four 
other canoes had put off from the shore, and, 
heedless of their comrades’ fate, their crews 
came boldly on; but rendered cautious by what 
they had witnessed, they diverged widely apart. 

Again, when the two foremost were suffic ‘iently 
near, was the match applied to the r 


| was sete widhdltitbed 


1 don’t think 
Take these 
Fire | 


stream. The river widens here. 
we need fear her going on shore. 
pistols! and here is the keg of powder. 
when you see the whites of the fellows’ eyes in 
. Mark 


the moonlight, or their glittering ivories. 
the chiefs, if you can. Then drop your pistols, 
and re-load for me. Ah, they have fire-arms! | 
Stoop beneath the bulwarks !” 

A ball whistled past, and a second bullet struck 
a spoke of the wheel. } 
cried the elder brother, “the | 
fellows aim better than I had given them credit | 
for! Now is our time! Don’t show yourself, 
but fire through the port-hole !” 

Then came the sharp, simultaneous report of 
two pistols, and it was evident by the cry of 
pain which foll 1, and the commotion in the 
canoe, that one shot, if not both, had taken effect. 

“Well done, George! Now fire again, and 
then re-load. Sh-h-h—there comes another bul- 
let! The fellows show spunk. Are you ready ? 
Fire !” 

Again together came the sharp reports, and 
this time a chief fell in each canoe. One or two 
more straggling shots were fired from the canoes ; 
but the savages evidently perceived the inutility 
of firing at men whose forms they could not dis- 
cern, and their object now was to board. 

Despite of the rapidly repeated pistol shots, 
which disabled a negro at every discharge, they 
pushed forward with a courage and determina- 
tion worthy of a better cause. Out of the thirty, 
at least one half must have been slain or dis- 
abled ; when the crew of one canoe put back, 
and paddled rapidly toward the shore. The 
other advanced to within half pistol shot, when 
the crew, now reduced to four, rested on their 
paddles, while two of them « 1 firing 


“ By George,” 








| 
two canoes contained at least thirty savages! | 


| all the youthful, hearty, active, hopeful crew that 


| so bad, that there seemed little likelihood that he 


H% 





! 
answer the purpose for which they had been | 


| shipped, to wit, to assist in navigating the vessel 


home to Liverpool. The captain and the sur- 
vivors of the original crew had anticipated a | 
speedy recovery when they gained the offing, and } 
got clear of the deleterious atmosphere which 
; but such 
attended alter- 
nately by heavy rains, and the fierce heats of a 
tropical sun, detained the doomed vessel near 
the coast. 

One by one the white men sickened and died, 
and were thrown overboard, after having been 
sewn up in their shot-laden hammocks, until of 


hung over the almost stagnant river 


was not the case. Long calms, 


had sailed from England a few months before, 
the captain alone was living; and his health was 


would live to carry the vessel into port. The 
end came, even sooner than he had anticipated. 
One morning, when the coast was still only a 
few hundred miles distant, the captain found 
himself unable to rise from his bed. 
had sprung up during the night, and he knew, 
from the strange motion of the vessel, that there 
was too much sail set, and that the yards were 
not properly trimmed ; yet he could not rise to 
give the necessary directions to his sable crew, 
nor could he by any means make the headman 
amongst the negroes aware of his own condition, 
or that he wanted to see him. His heart was 
with his wife and children at home in England ; 
but his mind was engaged with the thoughts of 
the duty he owed to his employers. 

With considerable difficulty, he managed at 
length to crawl to the companion-way and to sig- 
nalize to a negro, who chanced to be near, that 
he wished the headman to be sent to him imme- 
diately. He then crawled back to his bed, into 
which he had searcely scrambled, when the head- 
man appeared. 

This negro could speak a little English, and 


A breeze 





muskets. 

Their endeavors, however, were useless. The 
young men were concealed behind the bulwarks, 
and though some bullets struck fearfully near 
them, none struckthem. They could not expose 
their persons, to fire off all the pistols now ; nev- 
ertheless, they contrived to discharge two more 
pistols, and the two marksmen in the canoe fell. 
Then the two negroes who were left seized their 
paddles, and, with a yell of disappointed rage, 
pulled lustily for the shore, their progress*accel- 
erated by the bullets which the now victorious 
youths contented themselves with sending over 
their heads. 

The younger brother now again seized the 
helm, while the elder trimmed the little sail they 
had set. By daylight the vessel was well out to 
sea, safe from further pursuit of the savages. 
Then they unbound the terror-stricken slaves, 
who were only too happy to do the bidding of 
their white masters, who they had expected 
would kill them. Still the youths watched the 
savages carefully, pistol in hand, and never for a 
moment quitted the ae agit more sail 


"anc ‘or in Sierra Leone. 
Here the young men told thdir story, and were 
quite the lions of the colony during their stay. 
The slaves were here sent ashore, and a crew of 
Kroomen shipped ; and $ good chance offering, 
@ quantity of additi and valuable freight 
was shipped on board. 

The elder brother then constituted himself 
captain of the ship, and the younger acted as 
mate. They sailed from Sierra Leone, made a 
rapid voyage to Liverpool, and were there re- 
ceived with all the honors they had so gloriously 
earned. It is unnecessary to say that the self- 
appointed captain was confirmed in his post, 
and, after another voyage or two, his brother also 
was placed in command of a ship, while the 
elder was presented with a share of the vessel he 
had so nobly defended and saved. 

From that period, their progress towards wealth 
was rapid. They soon became sole owners, first 
of one, then of a second ship, until at length 
they left off going to sea, and gradually rose to 
become the heads of one of the wealthiest ship- 
ping firms in Liverpool. 

Notwithstanding the wealthy shipowner’s ter- 
rible experience of the savage nature of the 
Africans, he often took their part, and was fond 
of relating instances of their courage and devoted 
fidelity to those whom they bound themselves to 
serve. The following story is one he often 
related : 

He had once despatched a ship to the Bonny 
River, to trade with the negroes for a cargo of 
paim oil. The vessel was commanded by one of 
his most experienced captains, who had made 
frequent voyages to the coast, and the officers 
and crew were as skilful and healthy a set of 
men as could be procured in Liverpool. Unfor- 
tunately, the vessel was long delayed in the 
river; produce was scarce and difficult to obtain, 
and ere the vessel was fully laden, the sickly sea- 
son set in. It proved more fatal than usual, 
and one by one the crew sickened and died, until 
at length the captain and five or six white men 
alone remained of the crew that had sailed from 
Liverpool; and though these had not been 
stricken down, they were sadly debilitated by the 
malaria they were compelled to breathe, and 
looked more like ghosts than living men. How- 
ever, the ship’s hold was at length full, and there j 
had been a considerable amount in specie received 
on board in payment for certain articles sent out 








carronade, and renewed shrieks, mingling with 
those of the mangled, drowning wretches who 
had not yet sunk, told how skilful had been the 
aim of the gallant youth on board the vessel. 
The hindermost canoes had stayed their pro- 
gress; but when again the smoke cleared away, 
the daring savages, undeterred by the fearful 
slaughter of their comrades, and heedless of the 
cries of the wounded to be taken on board, per- 


by the owners, and owned in part by the 
4 ce d Tr. 
The latter at last thenght it time to leave the 


unhealthy river, before he and the few of his | 





haps knowing that it would be impossible to re- | 


load the carronades, and still believing that the 
young men had no fire-arms, paddled boldly for- 
ward, yelling, and vowing horrible vengeance. 
All now depended upon the steadiness of 
the youths, and the truth of their aim. The 





original crew that remained, were stricken down. | 
It was, however, necessary to provide a crew in | 
place of the unfortunate men who had died, and 

some twenty negroes were shipped, few of whom | 
had ever been on board any vessel larger than a | 
double-banked canoe, of had navigated any more } 
dangerous waters thm those of the Bonny 
River, and who were consequently as ignorant of 
the duties of seamatship, as they were of 
European habits and d the English language ; 
but it was thought tha under the guidance and 
direction of the surviting white seamen, they 
might be sufficiently nstracted to fit them to 





I 1 great influence over his fellows, though 
he was ignorant as any of the rest of the duties 
of seamanship. He had, some time or other, ex- 
changed his name, after the custom of the 
negroes on the coast, with some runaway sailor, 
and was known on the ship’s books as Dick 
Carter. 

“Dick Carter,” said the captain, “I wish 
you to attend particularly to what Iam about to 
say. Promise, in the first place, that you will 
obey my orders to the letter !’’ 

“ Yes, massa,” replied the negro. 

“Dick Carter,” continued the captain, “I am 
dying! I have but a short time, perhaps but a 
few hours to live—” 

“ Me berry sorry, massa,” interrupted the negro. 

The captain continued : 

“T know that you have power over your com- 
rades—that you can make them do as you bid 
them!” 

“$’pose dem not "bey me, I tie ’em and trow 
em overboard for Massa Shark,” said the negro. 

“No, no,” replied the dying captain, “you 
must not do that; but you must tell them that 
pee onb only nt Reins their only chance of seeing land 


Ving y rs promptly. Tell 
them that I said so ie ore ied and ay ff they Tail 


to obey me, my spirit will haunt the ship, and 
create storms and tempests, and compel them to 
wander about forever, amid the trackless ocean.” 

The captain said this, in order that he might 
work upon the superstitious feclings of the ne- 
groes, through their head man, and thereby en- 
force their prompt obedience to his orders 

“Me tell’em dat,” answered the negro; “but 
massa hab no fear. No need him spirit come 
trouble dis yer ship. Massa, please no come?” 

“That will depend upon the manner in which 
my last injunctions are fulfilled. We shall see,” 
continued the captain. “And now, in the first 
place, when you return to the deck, sce that all 
sail is immediately taken in, except the close- 
reefed maintopsail, and the reefed foresail and 
staysail. Whatever be the state of the weather, 
do not set sail again until you full in with some 
vessel, or see the land !” 

Having obtained the negro’s promise to obey 
him in this regard, he thus continued : 

“ Having reduced the ship to easy canvass, you 
will steer due north, by the compass. You know 
sufficient to obey my orders as to this ?” 

“O, yes, massa! me sabbe,” 
negro. 

“ Very well. By sailing due north, for five or 
six weeks, if you have favorable winds, you will 
not be far from England. Then, if not before, 
you will be sure to fall in with ships; and you 
will find that the captains will hail you, and some 
one of them will most likely offer to put a crew 
on board, to navigate the vessel into port. You 
must permit them to do this, and when they 
come on board, you must deliver up to the officer 
the log-book and the ship’s papers, which you 
will find in yonder tin box, in order that they 
may know how to act. Will you do this ?” 

“ For sure, massa,” returned the negro. 

“So far, well. Now listen, Dick Carter! I 
am going to place you in a position of great trust, 
and this secret you mast keep solemnly and 
sacredly, until you arrive in Liverpool and sec 
the owner of the vessel. 

“ Yes, massa,” 


answered the 


Do you understand ?” 
replied the negro. 

“Swear, then, to keep your promise, by the 
gods whom you worship! and swear that you 
hope the ship may be lost, and that all on board 
may perish, if you fail in your duty or your 
promise ?”” 

Terribly frightened at the solemnity of the 
captain’s voice and manner, and at the nature of 
the oath he was requested to take, the negro 


| tremblingly gave the required promise, and took 
| the most solemn oath known to his tribe. 


“T also have taken my oath,” 


continued the 
captain ; * 


‘and I have prayed the God whom I 
worship to guide the vessel home in safety, if | 
my desires are carried out; or otherwise, to sink | 
her down fathoms deep in the sea.” 

“* Massa, massa, me kee *p de promise. Nigger | 
all keep de promise,” cried the headman, trem- | 
blingly, his teeth chattering with superstitious 
fear as he spoke. 

The captain was well aware of the superstitious 
character of the negroes. That was why he had 
insisted on the headman’s taking the oath, and 
he felt that it would not be broken. 





“ Now listen again !"" said the captais “You 
see that locker!’ pointing out a smell, private 
locker, beneath the berth in which he lay “Ie 





that locker,” he continued, * 


are two iron boxes 
One contains several thousands of dollars, which 
belong to the owners of the ship. You must de- 
liver the box to them yourself, and take care pot 


to let either your own comrades, or anybody 
else, know that there is any money on board the 
You hear?’ 

“ Yes, massa,” 

Now listen again, Dick Carter! In 
the other box—the smaller of the two—are five 
hundred dollars. They belong to me. They 
are all T have in the world, except the balance of 
wages which is due to me. 1 want you to tuke 
charge of them, and give the box, with your 
own hands, to my wife, who will come to Liver- 


vessel. 


* Good. 


pool and see you, if the ship gets there safely, 
Mind this. and when I am 
gone, my wife and daughters will have nobody 
to look after them. Remember, Dick Carter, 
you have a wife of your own at Loando, 


Tam a poor man, 


, and 
four littie piceaninnies of whom I have heard you 
speak. You would not like them to be left to 
perish. As you actto me and mine, may the 
great God whom I worship act toward you 
and yours!” 

* Massa,” 


said the negro, “ s'pose Dick Carter 
lib, him gib dar money to massa’s wife an’ pic- 
caninny, or else Mumbo Jumbo kill him own 
wife an’ piccaninny !” ‘ 

“Twill trust you, Dick Carter,” replied the 
captain. “ Now go on deck. Call your com- 
rades together, and do as 1 have desired. Come 
down again, I cannot live long. 
When you find me dead, bury me in the deep 
water, as you have seen my poor sailors buried, 
and collect what things you find in the cabin— 
my books and clothes—and give them with the 
money, to my wife. I would offer to reward 
you, but, as I have said, IT am poor; and you 
may be sure, if you faithfully obey my orders 
and the ship reaches England in safety, you will 
be richly rewarded by the owners.”” 

The headman went on deck and called his 
negro comrades around him, and in his own lan- 
guage explained all that the captain had said, ex- 
cept about the money. 

At first, there was some murmuring and com- 
plaint at the idea of submitting to their own 
countryman—though he was a petty chief—now 
that they were no longer subdued by the pres- 
ence of the white men; but the headman was 
stern and uncompromising. He stood -upon his 
own authority, and upon the higher authority 
delegated to him by the captain; threatened tho 
refractory, and promised to reward the obedient 
and faithful ; and even called to his aid the much 
dreaded Mumbo Jumbo to visit those with sick- 
ness and death, who refused to submit to his 
authority. 

He was eventually successful, and the mastery 
once thoroughly obtained, he easily maintained 
it. The ship was reduced to easy sail, and when 
all had been done as the captain had ordered, the 
headman again descended to the cabin. The 
canigin was dead! ; 

10 shall say what bitter ought. darkened 
the last moments of his existence—thus left 
alone—the last of his crew—the last of his race 
on board—left alone, to die and be consigned by 
strangers’ hands to the fathomless deep, over 
which he had sailed for so many years of his ad- 
venturous and hardy life?) Who shall say that 
those last dread moments were not lightened by 
the consciousness of having done his duty, and 
by the presence of a comforter who was visible 
to none but himself? 

The captain lay dead in his berth; but the 
negro could scarcely believe that he was not sleep- 
ing, and that he was not better in health than he 
had been since he had sailed from Bonny River 
—that he was free from the pain that had racked 
his frame—from the fever which had parched 
his skin, and dried up his blood! 

A smile lingered on his countenance such as 
the negro had never seen it wear, and his hands 
were crossed upon his breast, as if he were lying 
ina peaceful slumber ; but the body was already 
cold, and the limbs were already rigid. Yes, the 
captain was dead ! 

The headman returned to the deck, and in- 
formed his comrades of what he had seen below. 
According to the order he had received, he then, 
with the assistance of two other negroes, carried 
the dead body to the deck, where it was decently 
sewed up ina hammock and consigned to its ocean 
grave; and then the ship sailed away—a waif 
upon the “ vasty deep.”” It might have been com- 
pared to a human being bereft of reason ; its soul, 
the minds of those who, while they had lived, 
had guided her as if she were endowed with rea- 
son, and seemingly bent her every movement ac- 
cording to their will. The soul was there still, 
in the nang of the negroes who now formed 
her crew; but she acted as gne would act 
whose reasoning powers had flown, and no 
longer “walked the water like a thing of 
life.”” 

Still the headman of the negro crew remem- 
bered the last orders of his late captain, and with 
scant sail set, the vessel’s prow was pointed duo 
north. He knew enough of the properties of the 
compass and of the nature of the helm, to man- 
age this, and to see that his dusky subordinates 
obeyed his orders, 

He had, cunningly, so acted upon their feelings 
of superstition that they never for a moment per- 
mitted the ship’s head to fall off from the wind. 
Probably, even in the day of her pride, she had 
never been so faithfully steered. 

But 
there was nothing to he seen hut sky and water— 


by-and-by. 


week after week passed away, and still 


water ahead, astern, on both sides. They had 


somehow or other got out of the ordinary trac k 





and no less «trange than 
vessels of all 
the ocean 


of vessels, and it is true 
true, that innumerable as are the 
descriptions which cross and re-cross 
in every direction, if a ship gets out of the ordi- 
nary track, she may chance to sail for weeks, even 
where the navigation is most crowded, without 
sighting another vessel thoagh a score may le 
Forta- 
fine, and the 
wind always from @ point which enabled the ship 


to lay her dae north course 


sailing within the radius of a few miiw« 


nately the weather was generally 
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If it had been otherwise, the fears or the 


superstitions of her dusky, ignorant crew might 


have prevailed even over the dread they enter- | 


tained of their headman, who, they believed, had 
been endowed with miraculous power and wis- 
dom by the dying captain, and upon whose 
courage and skill they rested their hopes of again 
seeing land. 

Bat their patience and faith began to waver, 
and it was as mach as the headman could now 
do, with all his superior courage and cunning, 
and tact and skill, to control them. The poor 
fellow hardly dared to take a moment's rest. 
Still he was faithful to his trust, and let them 
urge, and persuade and threaten as they would, 
he never swerved from the line of conduct he 
had laid down for his guidance. 

He never allowed any one but himself to enter 
the cabin, and with his own hands served out to 
the rest, and himself, the daily allowance of pro- 
visions and spirits, never allowing any extra in- 
dulgence to himself, and resisting all their impor- 
tunities, and ceaseless endeavors to cause him to 
waver. 

When, however, their patience had almost 
given out, a boy who had been sent aloft one 
morning, cried out that land was in sight. 

The headman peered through the ship’s spy- 
glass, and soon satisfied himself and his comrades 
that land was indeed in sight. But what land? 
England, they had hoped and believed. They 
had no idea that there was any other land but 
England and Africa. 

Very soon, as the daylight increased, a ship 
was seen, then another and another ; before eight 
o’clock there were a dozen vessels in sight from 
the deck of the African trader. 

Of course the strange appearance of the 
African vessel drew the attention of the captains 
and crews of the other ships. The weather was 
remarkably fine. They had all possible sail set, 
yet there was she dodging slowly along, due 
north, directly toward the land, under a close- 
recfed main-topsail, a reefed foresail, and a stay- 
sail only! What could it mean? She had not 
the appearance of a disabled vessel. The masts 
were all standing, taut and firm. 

Several vessels were steering towards her; but 
one much larger than'the rest alter¢d her course 
and made directly toward the stranger. This ves- 
sel was a man-of-war, and noticing that she was 
intending to question the stranger, the merchant- 
men, who had other work on hand, went each 
on her own way. 

In the course of an hour the frigate was with- 
in hail. The captain seized his trumpet : 

“What ship’s that?” he shouted. ‘“ Whence 
came ye? Whither are ye bound? Heave to, 
and send a boat on board.” 

A black man on board the stranger seized a 
trumpet in his turn, and springing to the top of 
the quarter-deck railway, with the agility of a 
monkey, and clinging for support to one of the 
mizzen shrouds, he hailed in reply. 

“What the deuce does he say ?” cried the cap- 
tain of the frigate. ‘“He’s a negro. They are 
all darkies on board. I can’t understand him. 
There’s something wrong, depend upon it.” And 
he hailed again more curtly and sharply than be- 
fore, and again his hail was answered by the 
dusky figure on the quarter-deck railing. 

But the captain of the man-of-war could make 
nothing of the response. As it was borne across 
the water it sounded as if the figure had uttered 
the words : 

“Yaw, yaw, yaw, aw, aw, aw.” It was like 
the chattering of a huge baboon, and laying his 
spyglass angrily aside, the captain cried : 

“*Pon my soul, I could almost fancy the ship 
was manned by ourang-outangs. We'll board 
her. Mr. Talbot, lower a boat and order six 
men into her. I'll go on board myself. Mean- 
while, sir, we'll heave to. Back the mainyard, 
there.” 

In a few minutes the man-of-war’s boat was 
alongside the African trader, the captain of the 
frigate ascended the side, and confronted the 
dusky temporary commander. With some diffi- 
culty he was enabled to comprehend the explan- 
ations of the negro; but the whole affair seemed 
so strange, it appeared so little probable that 
what he told could be the truth, or that the ves- 
sel could possibly have been navigated in such 
strange fashion over so many miles of trackless 
ocean, that the captain was for a long while un- 
willing to give credence to the negro’s story. He 
had strong suspicions that some foul play had 
been enacted, and that the captain and white crew 
of the vessel had been murdered by the negroes ; 
but a thorongh examination of the log-book and 
the ship’s papers, and a cross-examination of the 
negroes at length satisfied him that the headman 
had told the truth. 

A party of seamen, with an officer, were placed 
on board, and full sail was then set, for the first 
time since the ship had quitted the African 
coast. 

Singularly enough, the land in sight was the 
coast of Ircland; the due northerly course had 
been scrupulously maintained, and the result had 
proved the 
judgment. 

In the course of a few hours a pilot was re- 





correctness of the dying captain's 


‘Dick Carter, you go carry dis yer money to my 
Dick Carter he gib um. 
Massa Owner, he git um own money. 
he see buckra woman hisse’f; he gib money in 
her hand.”’ 

Every endeavor to persuade the faithful fellow 
that the money would be as safely delivered by 
the owner was in vain. He still insisted that he 
had fulfilled the orders of his late captain in re- 
gard to and that he 


wife and piceaninny.’ 
Nigger, 


the owner's own money, 


| would not complete his duty unless he did the 





ceived on board, and the vessel entered the Irish | 


channel; and, favored with a fresh, fair breeze, 
arrived safely at Liverpool within forty-eight 
hours of the time when she was boarded by the 
man-of-war’s men. 

The owner, Mr. B——, was notified immedi- 
ately of her arrival. 


the negro crew. 

The pumps had been kept carefully going at 
stated periods during the voyage, and the cargo 
was in excellent condition. 
accounted for, and, 


was faithfuliy at last, the 


negro placed in the owner's hands the box of 


money which had been entrusted to his care by 
the dying captain, and also informed him that 


He came down to the dock | 
and had a long interview with the headman of 


Everything on board | 


he had another box of money in his charge which 


he had promised to deliver to the late 
wite. 

“ Give 
B—., 
safely.” 

“ No, no, massa,” 


captain's 


it to me, my good fellow,” said Mr 


“and I will see that Mrs. K—— gets it 


replied the headman, “ me 
gib massa he money. Massa Cap'n, him say, 


same, personally, with the money entrusted to 
his care for the captain’s widow. 

His demands were complied with ; he was sent 
to the village, some ten miles from Liverpool, 
where the widow of the captain resided, with the 
the money in his charge, and he delivered it up 
to the grateful widow with manifest signs of 
pleasure and satisfaction, and at her request, 
furnished her with all the intelligence in his 
power relative to the last moments of her 
husband. 

It is needless to add that the entire negro crew, 
who, under the direction of their headman had 
been the means of saving a valuable vessel and 
cargo, were amply rewarded with presents of 
such articles as were likely to be of most service 
to them, besides being each presented with a large 
sum of money over and above the trifling wages 
due to them. They were also provided with a 
free passage back to Africa. 

As to Dick Carter, he was munificently re- 
warded for his faithfulness, and pressed to remain 
in England, in the service of Mr. B——; but he 
refused this offer, being anxious to return to his 
friends in Africa. 

He was accordingly sent home, loaded with 
gifts of a nature to render him a rich and influ- 
ential man among his own people. He landed 
at Loando, the place where he had shipped on 
board the trader ; but finding himself sufticiently 
rich to live for the remainder of his days in a 
condition of ¢ y without having to re- 
sort to labor, he very soon returned with his wife 
and children to the Kroo country, of which he 
was a native, and there settled down for life. 
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THE DOCTOR’S SON. 





BY ANNIE M. LOVERING. 





Now for school-teaching I was no better fitted 
than for the ministry—I mean as far as patience 
was concerned—yet it came into my head very 
suddenly one morning, as I sat in the broad old 
kitchen of my father’s house, with my little 
brothers and sisters about me (and, indeed, there 
was a goodly array of them), that it was about 
time for me to be doing something in the world ; 
something outside of the monotonous round of 
household duties which I performed day after 
day ; something, perhaps, to relieve my father, 
in a small way of the burden that rested upon 
his shoulders. By this I do not mean that he 
was in debt, or that his goodly farm failed to 
give his large family a comfortable, happy sup- 
port. Notatall. But let that question go with- 
out further discussion, and suffice it by saying 
that for very good reasons of my own, I resolved, 
as old people say, “to make a start in the 
world.” 

And so I started. How that was brought 
about, it would be tedious enough to relate; but 
this much I will say, that because of the idea 
born to me so suddenly on that spring morning, 
I was chosen—of the us applicants— 
teacher of some forty scholars at a distance of 
twenty miles from Cranston. I need not add 
that this was a source of great gratification to 
me, and that because of it I entered into a vast 
number of vague, happy speculations as to how 
the summer would glide away—how the days, 
the long summer days, would seem as short as 
the shortest of winter ones—how I would teach 
the little children to love me, and by that means 
find a readier way of interesting them in their 
books. Dear me! it would fill a good-sized 
volume to write out all that I imagined and 
dreamed of the summer which I was to spend in 
the little village of Lester. 

But “a change came o’er the spirit of my 
dreams ;” not before I left home, because in such 
a case I might never have found courage to have 
left it; but just before L arrived at the scene of 
action. 

“ You are to teach in Lester village this eum- 
mer, if I understand you rightly ¢”’ said the most 
gentlemanly of gentlemen before I left the cars 
at Lester. 





The question was not an impertinent one after 
our brief, morning acquaintance, and so I an- 
swered it in all good faith, a little pompously, 


| perhaps, for I was greatly impressed with the im- 


portance of my calling. 

“Yes, sir, and I anticipate a very pleasant 
summer ot it,” I said. 

“ You do!” 

He spoke in a quizzical tone, while the wisest 
and most inexpiicable of smiles 
face. 

“Yes, sir, and why not?” I asked, forgetting 
that my question was abrupt, and my manner 
somewhat disturbed. 


crossed his 


“ Nothing, only to realize your pleasant antici- 
pations, you must meet a different fate from your 
predecessors for years back.” , 

“ And why, sir!’ I questioned, my face get- 
ting redder and redder every moment. 

* Because of all children under the sun, those 
of Lester village are the 


most unmanageable. 


In the course of a summer they usually succeed 
in dethroring two or three teachers.” 

He was a very handsome gentleman, as I said 
d as he said this ir 
set of | 


An ever. 


before, 





pleasant, laughing 
way, displaying a 





rfect teeth, he grew 
handsomer t! But [did not think much 





of that, only of the thread of quiet 
that I thought 


remark. 


exult sa 
I detected running through his 
and an- 
swered him with a show of spirit which must 
h 


have 


I grew piqued in a moment, 
been quite amusing. 
“ They will not dethrone me!” 


“Ah?” 





tor he looked 
as if to 


much amused, 
in my face for a full moment, 
trom it food for his merriment. 


He was, indeed, 
gather 
At that I grew 
queenly, or at least what I thought to be so, and 
drew myself up as though there was a question 
of honor to settle. 
full stop, and the conductor gave his call—* Les- 
ter !""—so that I did not have achance to answer 


Just then the cars came to a 


—not his words, for they were simple enough in 


themselves—but his manner. 


“1 wish you much success,” he said, as I left | 


the cars. 

“Thank you; 
prophecy.” 

That was the first that I heard of my Lester 
school, and I need not add that my spirits were 
somewhat dampened. But that I should con- 
quer the unruly set of masters and misses I did 
not doubt for a moment. 

“ They'd do well enough if it warn’t for the 
doctor's boy,” my good-natured boarding mis- 
tress said when I questioned her concerning my 
pupils. ‘‘ He is the ringleader of 'em, and al- 

yays has been.” 

That was enough for me to know. I would 
make friends with the doctor’s son at the begin- 
ning. But that was easier said than done, I may 
as well confess at once. There was mischief 


your wish shall prove a 


enough in him to have stocked a little million of 


commonly roguish boys. Gain an advantage 
over him in one way, and he was doubly sure to 
gain one over me in another. If L attempted to 
reason with him, his answers would set the whole 
school in a hubbub, and if I threatened to pun- 
ish him, a look of sheer defiance settled upon his 
bright face. He troubled me so deeply that I 
could not rest night or day, in school or out. 
That I grew pale and thin is not to be wondered 


t. 

When my trial was at its height, I chanced to 
meet my acquaintance and prophet of the cars. 
Who he was, or what he was, I did not trouble 
myself to think. Idid not even care. I had 
hoped to meet him again, but I preferred to 
have it at the time of my victory, not at my 
vanquishment. 

“ And how are you pleased with your school ?” 
he asked, walking by my side in an easy, careless 
way, as though he was an acquaintance of 
years. 

“TI am delighted,” I answered. 
express to you how much so.” 

He laughed heartily. Looking into his face 
at that moment, I thought I could trace a very 
strong resemblance Between him and the doctor’s 
son, Frank Eldridge. A most unpleasant truth 
dawned upon my mind. A little angered I de- 
termined to make the most of it. 

“ The scholars are very well,” I said, half ma- 
liciously. ‘I suspect that the trouble lies with 
their parents. The ringleader of all the mischief 
seems to have grown up in a most unhealthy at- 
mosphere. I should say that his father was not 
a very devout friend of Sabbath schools, and that 
would be a mild saying, indeed, and a charitable 
one on my part.” \ 

My words took inimmodiducetRacts A little flash 
of color appearing suddenly upon the gentle- 
man’s face, spoke plainer than words could have 
done. Seeing my advantage I continued, in a 
tantalizing way : 

“ People tell me that this Eldridge boy has not 
known a mother’s care since his earliest infancy. 
That is self-evident. Ihave been more lenient, 
remembering this. But if it is a mother’s care 
that he needs, I would advise his father, most 
heartily, to make an attempt to secure to him the 
care of some good, true woman.” 

“You would ?” 

He looked me fully in the face as he asked the 
question. I was not equal tothe ordeal. I grew 
suddenly confused, and trying to answer him, 
stumbled upon three or four answers at the same 
time. 

“Your advice is most excellent, Miss Lakin. 
Thope the unfortunate gentleman will be able to 
act upon it.” 

“So do I, most sincerely,” I answered, blush- 
ing beneath his strange, questioning glance. 
“For the boy’s sake, he would do well to make 
the matter one of importance until he succeeds,” 
Ladded, more because I would not allow myself 
to be silenced by his gaze, than because I cared 
to speak. 

“Perhaps you would be willing to aid the gen- 
tleman in question, since you were the first to 
suggest the idea? Would you?” 

“Tam no philanthropist,” I answered, curtly, 
believing that he was making an attempt to quiz 
me. “I think too much of my life— 

L hesitated. I saw that I was going too far. 
The gentleman smiled. We were close by the 


“T cannot 


school-house door, and the conversation could not | 


go further. With a “ good morning” he turned 
away, while I entered the school-room. 

“Who was that gentleman?’ I asked of a 
child, standing by the door. 

“Dr. Eldridge, Frank Eldridge’s father,” 
the reply. 

I knew that well enough before, but hearing it 
verified by the child’s lips sent my blood throb- 
bing and beating loudly at my heart. 


was 





The day that followed that morning was not a | 


pleasant one to me. Not that my scholars were 
unusually rude or boisterous—to the contrary 
they were quieter than I had ever before known 
them ; but somehow my conscience troubled me. 


Thinking of the motherless boy before me, I 
saw that in dealing with him I had put away 


from my heart that blessed charity which suffereth 
long and is kind. I had called anger justice, and 
by it dealt with him. I had forgotten how warm, 
human words sink through the congealed surface 
of the heart, 
depths. 

I had blamed the 


touching and stirring its purest 


father. 

Of the world, 
the best right to look straight through his indul- 
gence, to the tatherly 


And there I was 
wrong again. 


tenderness that could not 
give birth to a reprimand or rebuke ; to the love 
that could not, of the mother resting in 
mete out the justice that the child 


because 





the grave, 

merited. 
How the tender hands of pity 

»verlooked truths 


brought these 


before my eyes, until blinded 
by tears I could not see! 


The next morning I met Dr. Eldridge again, 


, | edly he teased me. 


I a woman, had 


Se Kie 








and again he kept me company to the very door 
of the school-room. 
not left him, and with a sly look in his clear, gray 


His tantalizing humor had 
eyes, he assured me that the father of my unruly 
pupil had, indeed, taleen my sage advice to heart. 
Was I glad to hear it ! 

“QO, ves,” T answered, in a sober, quiet way. 

“Let one fact console you, Miss Lakin,” he 
said, earnestly, “ you have succeeded admirably 
with your school, and quite to the satisfaction of 
the villagers. There is a talk of baving the 
summer term continued into the fall, since there 
is a stout fund of school money on hand.” 

“Dear heavens,” I said, “ I shall go crazy !" 

“No, L hope not, unless you will consent be- 
forehand to engage me as a medical adviser.” 

I did not answer him. I was in a poor mood 
Tudeed, I could hardly 
keep back the tears at the thought of the many 
weeks of torture that they were planning out for 
me. For six weeks (half of the summer term) 
I had been trying to keep down the rebellion, 
and Lhad hoped to worry through the rest of my 
allotted time without a serious outbreak. But 
now, I could not hope for it. ‘ War was inev- 
itable, it must come.”” Before the thought, my 
good resolutions of the day before vanished like 
empty air. If to be mistress of the school-room 
I must use stick, whip and rule, then I would 
wield them. 1 would conquer or be conquered. 
I did not resolve upon this fully until I was in- 
formed that the school would be lengthened out 
six weeks into the autumn, allowing a vacation 
of one week in the meantime. 


to bear his teasings. 


So the days dragged along, not one passing 
without Dr. Eldridge making his appearance 
somewhere in my way. Sometimes I was 
pleased to see him, perhaps always ; but he had 
a strange, mischievous way with him that worked 
against my temper constantly. I think he liked 
my little tits of passion, however, or he would 
not have provoked them continually. 

And the school! Dear me, what a school it 
was! The trial of it wore me thin as a shadow. 
But affairs came to aclimax one day. This was 
the way it was brought about. While hearing 
a recitation, one hot, sultry afternoon, 1 drew 
my chair into the middle of the tloor, where 
there was a faint show of a breeze. I was di- 
rectly in front of one of the aisles, and so seated 
that I could not see what was going on behind 
me. After dismissing the class, I made an at- 
tempt to rise, when to my utter dismay and hor- 
ror I found myself, or my dress made fast to the 
chair. I tried to be very cool and collected, as I 
released myself, but my hands trembled violently, 
and I knew that. my face was white with anger. 

“Can any one tell me who pinned my dress 
to the chair?” I asked. 

There was a dead silence. 
question. Still no answer. I could interpret 
that easily enough. Not a scholar in school 
dared tell a tale of Frank Eldridge. 

“You may walk this way, Frank,” I said. 

As though marching to a military drum, he 
came to the middle of the floor. 

“LT shall bear your impudence no longer,” I 
began. “ Either you or I must be at the head of 
this school. If my arm and ruler are as trusty as 
1 think, I shall be mistress here.” 

* “ You don’t dare ferrule me ; my father—’” he 
began. 

“Let your father come here, and I will ferrule 
him too,” I said, interrupting him. 

“Tl tell him of that,” he cried out. 

“ Do so, by all means,”’ I answered. 

And so I thrashed Frank Eldridge, soundly 
and smartly, till he begged for mercy like a three 
year old baby, and promised as humbly as I 
could wish to do better. There was a great up- 
roar, in consequence of it, both in school and 
out. But what made the matter iudicrous in the 
extreme, was that the fact of my threatening to 
whip Dr. Eldridge (handsome, idolized Dr. El- 
dridge, the awe of the whole village, and the 
pride of the whole town) was noised about. At 
last it reached the doctor's ears, and as I had 
feared, he came just at the close of school, the 
next afternoon, to remind me of my threat. 

“T have come for my whipping,” he said, in a 
low tone, as I answered his loud rap at the 
door. 

I do not know why, but the tears sprang to my 
eyes at this. It seemed unkind in him, almost 
cruel. I was afraid that he would notice how I 
was moved, and so I turned my head away, as I 
answered : 


I repeated the 


“Tam very busy now, can you come in and 
wait?” 

“Until after school, do you mean?” 

“ Just as you please—I have no time to spare 
now—I suppose you have come to undo my work 
of yesterday.” 

“Not I, 

“Walk in, if you please,” I said, interrupting 
him. He was speaking so pleasantly and kindly 
that the tears were coming to my eyes again. 

“Now my whipping, Miss Lakin,” he 
after the last class was dismissed, 


believe me—” 


said, 
and we 
alone together in the old school-house. 
“ Dr. Eldridge, how unkind of you,” 
“ But I insist upon it,” 
me my rule. 
How exceedingly foolish I felt. 


were 


I said. 
he answered, passing 
How wretch- 
But there was no escaping 
him, so I 
together : 


from said, laughing and crying all 
“Give me your hand!” 
“The right, I 


claimed by ladies. 


believe, is the one always 


But are you serious, shall I 
really give it to you?” 
Fes." coloring 
Taking the tips of his fingers 
I gave him a quick blow. 


“ A kiss for a blow 


I answered, 
in my left hand, 
,” he said, raising my hand 


dear, I 


to his lips. 


“ Strike away, shall never 
weary.” 

So I struck him again, once, twice, three 
times. 

“See which hand will get blistered first, yours 
or mine,” he said, in high glee. “ How happy 
you make me, and how good I am gettin 

* And how bad I am growing every day,” I 


cried, bursting into tears, and dr ypping my head 
upon the desk 
“* Heaven forbid, Lizzie,” he said, tenderly, the 


mockery guing quite away from his vsice. “I 


know that [ have worried and troubled you, but 
all right, my child 
vu remember what you said to me a long 
And do you 
know, that in spite of reason and prudence (for 


my heart has been, and is, 
| ™Y 


Deo 
| time ayo, about marrying again ' 





you are young and pure-hearted yet), I have 
| hoped and prayed that sometime 
the light and love of my bad, darkened heart, my 
darkened home! Llove you, that isall 1 can say 
in pleading my case.” 
| And that was enough. That blessed know! 
edge for a moment expiated all my sufferings in 
all that I had 


you might be 


the turbulent school-room ; ay, 
known in life, even. 

* Then you meant it, in a small way, when you 
asked me to give you my hand '” he said, archly, 
as t held out my hands to him. 

And I said “yes” in one breath, and “no” 
in the next. Which was right * 





HOW LONG WILL A HEN LIVE? 


We do not know that the question has been 
definitely settled of the period of existence of a 
hen, provided (as is most generally the case) it 
is not prematurely killed for food. “A few days 
ago, a hen of the common American breed died 
a natural death at Newton Corner, at the age of 
fourteen vears. The deceased was throagh life 
an excellent layer, never offering to set unless 
she was re upon a litter of eggs, when her 
faithful performance of maternal duties was 
worthy of all praise. But signs of old age came 
upon lee. Her joints became stiff, and her mo- 
tions grew feeble and slow. At last she was 
found dead beneath her reost. She had no long 
foreign pedigree, but she was to the last a valu- 
apt and highly-prized good old Yankee hen.— 
Boston Trave lier. 





COVERED NOT DRESSED. 


There are certain moralists in the world, who 
labor under the impression that it is no matter 
what people wear, or how they put on their ap- 
parel. Such people cover themselves up—they 
de not dress. No one doubts that the mind is 
more important than the body, the jewel than the 
setting ; and yet the virtue of the one and the 
brillianey of the other is enhanced by the mode 
in which they are presented to the senses. Leta 
woman have every virtue under the sun, if she 
is slatternly, or even —_ yropriate in her dress, 
ner merits will be more than half obscured. Ir, 
being young, she is untidy, or, being old, fun. 
tustic, or slovenly, her mental qualifications stand 
a chance of being passed over with indifference. 
—Chamlers. 














Sensation Sermon.—What shall we say of 
a Welsh divine at Shrewsbury who, in preaching 
a funeral sermon for the late Rev. John Ange! 
James, of Birmingham, took for his text the fol- 
lowing fragments of Scripture; “ There was a 
man sent from God, whose name was John— 
And I saw the Angel tly in the midst of heaven 
— James, the servant'of God—"” The sermon 
is said to have been “excellent.” —Oswestry 
Advertiser. 








BRILLIANT. ‘NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liunt stories, in bound form, richly Mustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is seeured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents cach, or 
six coples, post paid, fur one dollar. 


THE KING OF THE SEA. A TAL® or THe Feartess 
AND Free. This is one ed Buntline’s most popular 
romances, as is evinced by the large number of editions 
we have printed of it, and the demand continues un- 
abated. Written for us by......... NED BUNTLINE 

E REBEL SPY: or, Tue Kivo’s Votonteens. This 

story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of a 
nighly graphie character, and is told in a spicy and in- 
teresting manner. 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE OF THE Y: or, Tue Satton’s Pao- 
This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of yo 

lish and East Indian incident, is told in a genial and 
very entertaining manner. 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This i « story of the 

Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. Written ex- 
peataly Oak BO WP. avs dese acsscesce NED BUNTLINE 

0) F TYRE: or. Tue Onacte anv irs 
Priest. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city 

Written expressly for us by. SYLV ANU 8 COBB, Jn 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Bette or Manni. 
‘The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delin®ates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of a thrilling nature. By... LIEUTENANT MURKAY 

DAN! G STAR: or, Tne Smvucc.en or tue 
CrHesareake. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea. 

written in our author's pga vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and lit By. J. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Ixemione or St. Antoine. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C. HUNTER. 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tue Cuup or rus 

Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
rincall, in the heart of mooneed Spain, written in our au- 
thor’s best vein. By...........Dr. J. HW. ROBINSON. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or. Tue Consrinators or Cons. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Caban life, of a revola charac- 
ter. Written for us by.. F.CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tur Paornet 

or THe Bowmen Wap. The scenes of this story are 

jaid wsinly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

boundary of Bohemia, and re incidents of thrilling 

Bb . SYLVANUS COBH, Ja 

N: or, Tue Roven ov rie lemma Seas. A 

Tale of Galway Bay. This isa rape of the early history 

of Ireland, and narrates even ite of deep in nterest to ev sec 
lover of Erin. By ..F. CLINTON BARKINGTO 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tae Scout or tae Svs 

QUEHANNA ragic interest in the Valley of 
Wvoming, AA... the apeed of our revolutionary «trug- 
gle. By J.T. ROBINSON 

THE PHAN TOM OF THE SEA: or, Tue Kev Caves 
AyD THE CRescENT. A story of boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANC is 4 DUKRIVAGE 

| THE MAID OF RANCHE: Tne Keocts- 

| Tos anp Moperatons. A tale of life o - ‘the Te aan Dow 
der, in ite early history, By Da JH ROMINSON 

} 
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THE TURKISH SLAVE: or. Tae Duxe Dwanr or 

| Constastinorie. This is a story of the Kastern world, 
narrating graphically scenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidelity. By... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

, Toe Herren Sry oF 
Vinotsta other ‘avorite Kevolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer ix eo popular 
Written expressly for as by BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

| THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tue Noven's Car. 
| Tive This isa true sen story, written by a true aen- 
man It ie ns captivating a nautical story as Cooper's 
famous Ked Rover By Cart HENRY P CHEEVER 
PAUL LAROON: or. Tur Scownce oF rue Awrnies 
This story is one whieh has been re-published by ua 
until we now present the fi/icenth edition. and ie anid to 

| be Mr. Cobb'stest By.. SYLVANUS COB, Ja 
CAPTAIN BEL 








T: or, Tas Boocaseece ov tar Geir 
§ romantic Story of the Sen and the Shere This ix an 
other of those graphic sea stories for whieh our author 
is famous ¥ F CLINTON BARKINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or. Tue Sravinn (ave 
use A legend of Old Bpain fe 8 meet charm 
ing story of the time of Philip 13., amd the deye of the 
¥ 





Inquisitin SYLVANUS COBH, Je 

CK KNIGHT: or, Tee Wigprnisc Bowe 
miss This i* a characteristic ro of the days of 
ehivairy 


*ritten in cur suthors weual taking ety le 
Written expressly for ae by De J. ROBINSON 
IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Rewsias sawp Cimcanscas 
hie ls & we btoid and highly graphte tale of life, do 

4 military, in Kassie, Terkey and Cirrasta 

Written expressly for awe by AUSTIN G BUKDICK 








HE A LION : or. Tur Parvsrece oF rar Pexonecet 
s ttory of cream lif, told Im the author's uenal 
Style of interest. By SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
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Poet's Corner. 
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EPITHALAMIUM. 
BY JoHN @. C. BRAINERD. 

I saw two clouds at morning 

Tinged by the rising sun; 
“And in th» dawn they floated on, 

And mingled into one ; 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 


I saw two summer currents 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 


Such be your gentle motion, 
Till life's last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer’s beam, and summer's stream, 
Float on in joy to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— 
A purer sky, where all is peace. 
MEMORY. 


Memory watches o'er the sad review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew. 
CAMPBELL. 





Domestic Story Department. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


STORY OF A KISS! 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Grorce GraYwatt, at the age of thirty- 
three, after leading a vagrant life in half the coun- 
tries on the globe, and thoroughly gratifying a 
truant disposition, had returned to his native 
village ; rich, as rumor had it, and with the in- 
tention of there spending the remaining moiety ot 
his life. He was a tall, handsome, and dashing 
fellow, possessed of all the advantages, external 
and internal, which go to make up the perfect 
gentleman. Above all, contact and experience 
with the world had given him a readiness of 
speech and manner, and a suavity of address, 
well calculated to charm more refined and fus- 
tidious circles of society than could be found in 
F. As a matter of course, the ladies were 
delighted with him, the rustic beaux were afflicted 
with sudden jealousy, and the whole village taken 
by storm. Few, very few there were, who did 
not acknowledge the fascination of his address, 
and the charm of his mental qualities ; and these 
dissenters, with one exception, were actuated by 
the blindest prejudice. 

The exception just made, was a notable one. 
It was a certain Miss Ella Brent, a pretty bru- 
nette of seventeen, whose merciless wit and 
somewhat disdainful manner had given her the 
reputation of a confirmed coquette. It may be 
said, in her justification, that with a rare degree 
of womanly beauty, she possessed the freedom of 
manner of a child ; which character, indeed, her 
years seemed to give her. Her half-whispered 
commentary, to one of her companions, upan her 
first view of Graywalt, which occurred at a social 
assembly at which he was present, may be 
quoted as highly characteristic : : 

“ What—that Mr. Graywalt, your elegant gen- 
tleman, famous traveller and what-not? If he 
doesn’t look, for all the world, like an unshaven 
monkey! I wonder if he would have any ob- 
jections to my tweaking that enormous mous- 
tache of his, into an extra curl ?” 

“ Hush, Ella; he will certainly overhear you !”” 

“Well—let him; who cares? Not I, you 
may be very certain.” 

These remarks were, in fact, overheard by 
the subject of them ; and, after a moment, as he 
recognized the speaker, a merry twinkle, which 
meant mjschief, flashed in his brown eye. Cross- 
ing over to where Ella stood, he accosted her 
with his most courteous bow, and with all the 
gravity in the world. 

“T am surely not mistaken; Miss Brent, I 
believe ?” were his first words. She bowed, 
slightly and coldly, and he pursued : 

“T remember you well, Miss Ella, although I 
presume I cannot expect as much from you. In 
fact, I believe you were a mere infant when I 
left F——; and I havo a very distinct recollec- 
tion of holding you on my knees and kissing 
you,” 

The words were spoken quietly, but, neverthe- 
less, with a very mischievous meaning. And 
they seemed to have their intended effect ; Ella’s 
cheek flushed with instant vexation, and she re- 
plied, with a charming piquant air : 

“Tt was very well, then, sir, that you took 
advantage of your opportunity; for, I assure 
you, you will never have another !”” 

“Do you mean that as a challenge, as I may 
fairly infer, Miss Brent ?” George quickly asked. 

“I mean just what I have said, sir; construe 
it as you please!” 

We may, perhaps, as well admit, in advance, 
that our hero was exceedingly blamable for 
what followed. However, he was nothing more 
than human; and the defiant words and atti- 
tude of his fair opponent, in this tilt of words, as 
she stood directly before him, her lithe, graceful 
figure drawn up to a most attractive poise, her 
arms placed behind her, her head slightly thrown 
back, and her eyes darting the most defiant 
glances upon him—these considerations, com- 
bined with a certain love for audacious acts, in- 
fluenced him beyond resistance. And whether 
his act be excusable or not, it must be faithfully 
recorded. Before either Ella or the company 
had time to recover from their surprise at the 
suddenness of the act, the thing was done; she 
was kissed, publicly, and by George Graywalt! 

But the reaction was something to see and 
remember. Poor Ella !—her astonishment was 
so great, that she seemed, at first, unable to real- 
ize what had happened; but in an instant the 
blood flowed to her cheek in an angry torrent; 
vexation and wounded pride so distressed her, 
that she burst into tears on the spot. Distressed 
himself, beyond measure, at this unexpected 
result of his act, perfectly innocent in its intent, 
Graywalt hastened to pour forth his apologies ; 
but hardly had he uttered the first words, before 
he was interrupted. 








“I hate you, George Graywalt: I hate you 


now, and I always shall—always, and forever !”” 
Ella Brent exclaimed, in the interval of her pas- 
sionate sobs; and flashing a look upon him, 
through her tears, which was anything but affee- 
tionate, she abruptly quitted the room. 

“ She will be as good as her word,” one of the 
company remarked to our hero. “If you knew 
her as well as I do, you would readily believe it.” 

“We shall see,’”’ was the simple reply. The 
awkwardness of this incident had a natural 
effect upon the vivacity of the assembly, and it 
dissolved soon after. George wended his way 
homeward, thoughtfully, and in an unenviable 
frame of mind. The occurrence thus described 
annoyed him most painfully. The beauty and 
dashing gayety of Ella Brent had touched an 
answering chord in his breast; and he now bit- 
terly repented the folly of which he accused him- 
self. His first movement, upon reaching his 
room, was to sit down and indite a repentant let- 
ter to her, acknowledging the error of his con- 
duct, giving himself not even the palliation it 
deserved, and humbly requesting her pardon. 
The answer he received, was a return of the let- 
ter unopened. 

Driven thus to desperation, our unfortunate 
hero quickly determined to adopt a desperate 
remedy. And this was, simply, to seek all times 
and occasions to place himself under the notice 
of Miss Brent; to exert himself to the utmost to 
serve her, and to seize upon, nay, to make oppor- 
tunities to treat her with the most deferential 
courtesy and solicitous gallantry; and thus, if 
possible, to show to her the sincerity of his sorrow. 

This determination was carried out to the let- 
ter; never did chevalier of olden time exert him- 
self to win the approbation of a lady, more than 
did poor George. Upon every possible occasion 
when Ella Brent could possibly need the assist- 
ance of a gentleman, whether it was the matter 
of crossing a muddy street, or returning to her 
home through the darkness and loneliness of the 
night, aid was invariably offered, in the person 
of George Graywalt. And, what seemed remark- 
able, his services were as invariably accepted ; 
but with a freezing chilliness of manner, and a 
derisive curl of the lip, which came to him more 
keenly than the harshest of words. In fact, she 
seemed to seek, rather than to avoid, opportu- 
nities of this kind, as if to assure him that her 
resentment was intended still to be lasting. More 
than once, he endeavored to speak to her of the 
subject of his misfortune; but her reply was 
always to the same effect. 

“ You know my sentiments upon this subject, 
Mr. Graywalt. You have committed a most 
ungentlemanly and unpardonable act.” 

“Do not say unpardonable, Miss Brent, I en- 
treat you!” George would rejoin, in his most 
beseeching tone. “T have assured you many 
times, that I have suffered far more from my 
inconsiderate action, than you can have done ; 
and permit me now, most explicitly and humbly 
to ask your forgiveness !” 

And then, with a most decided compression of 
her red lips, Ella Brent would retort upon him 
the following ultimatum : 

“You well know, Mr. Graywalt, that I never 
can, and never will forgive you! You must be 
aware cf this; and if so, you are certainly very 
foolish to continue your efforts to serve or please 
me. I told you once, that I should a/ways hate 
you; and I repeat it; as long as I know how 
to hate, I shall not stop hating you!” 

In fact, at this period of his existence, our 
friend seemed to be in the most unhappy position 
imaginable. Rebuffs and sarcasms from her 
whose displeasure he had so unfortunately incur- 
red, only seemed to incite him to more desperate 
attempts ; she seemed to havo possessed him with 
a species of fascination; he, who had escaped, 
heart-whole from the blandishments of number- 
less fair ones in foreign lands, was now enslaved, 
fatally, and without hope! To those, like my- 
self, who knew him best, and who realized how 
worthy he was of all the best affections of the 
female heart, the spectacle of his present forlorn 
position was a deeply painful one. 

By mere chance, one evening, I happened to 
overhear a conversation between these two par- 
ties, in which this strange game of cross-purposes 
was revealed more fully to me. I had accom- 
panied George to the elegant mansion of Mrs. 
Brent, the widowed mother of Ella; and while I 
tarried in the reception-room, he entered the par- 
lor beyond. In a few moments I heard a light 
footstep, which I decided to be that of Miss 
Brent; and then, quite distinctly, the cold “ good 
evening, Mr. Graywalt,” with which she always 
greeted him. irs 

The door was ajar which communicated be- 
tween the two rooms; and, anxious to learn 
what new folly my deluded friend was about to 
commit, I purposely waited and listened. Some 
few indistinct sentences were spoken upon both 
sides; and then I heard the voico of George, 
suddenly raised to a tone of earnest pleading and 
supplication. 

“Give me the opportunity,” were his words, 
“place me in a position where I may prove the 
sincerity of my professions. Love me as a wife ; 
and if this heart of mine is capable of loving, 
deeply and fervently, it shall show it then, or 
never! These are words, Ella Brent, which 
have never before passed my lips; in boyhood, 
youth and manhood, I have passed coldly by all 
shapes and embodiments of beauty, to offer you, 
as Ido now, a love as fervent as it is sincere. 
Refuse it, and, I solemnly pledge myself, they 
shall never be repeated !”" 

There were thick walls between them and 
myself; yet I fancied I could see the scornful 
curl of the lip which accompanied her reply : 

“Love me, Mr. Graywalt—love me? Do I 
understand you rightly? You are an enigma to 
me: I fear I shall never understand you, nor do 
I care to. There is, however, just one assurance 
which I have to give you; which is, that if this 
very singular love of yours exceeds my perfect 
detestation of you, it isa most wonderful passion ! 

You will excuse me now, my presence with you 
cannot fail to be unpleasant; at least, to myself.” 

She was gone with the words; and in a mo- 
ment more poor Graywalt came staggering from 
the parlor, like one smitten with a sudden weak- 
ness. Never had J seen him so ghastly pale, so 





tremulous, or so miserable ; in the same breath, I | 
pitied him, that an unhappy passion should be 
able so to prostrate him from his manhood, and 
marvelled that it should be so. I gave him my 
arm, for he seemed really to need the support, 
and accompanied him home. When there, he 
besought me earnestly to remain with him. 

“Stay, my friend,” he faltered feebly, “and 
help me to bear this great, crushing sorrow. It 
almost maddens me—the thought of my grievous 
disappointment, and that other thought, that a 
woman, a mere girl, should be able to affect me | 
thus! It is enough—it will be, I fancy—to have 
committed one such folly in a lifetime !” 

I begged him to compose himself, and endeay- 
or to sleep, for his haggard face and wild man- 
ner really distressed and alarmed me. He tried 
to follow my advice; and while he partially lost 
himself in a broken and wakeful slumber, I 
shaded the lamp, and sat down by the bed to 
watch with him until morning. 

The night wore on while I was thus employed ; 
nine, ten, and cleven had pealed from the clock 
in the tower of the village church, and again it 
was upon the stroke of twelve. A sudden hurrying 
of feet past the house, and a mingling of agitated 
voices now attracted my attention, and quickly 
following these sounds came the sharp clang of 
the church-bell in quick and ominous strokes, 
which caused the blood to congeal painfully 
around my heart. 

“Ha, what is that?” Graywalt exclaimed, 
starting to his elbow. 

As if in answer to his question, a hoarse voice 
from the street raised itself in a cry of “fire! 
fire !” and soon the village echoed with the fear- 
ful shout, repeated by fifty different tongues. I 
threw up the window and looked anxiously forth. 
A broad sheet of flame, apparently not fur away, 
lighted up the whole village with its glare, while 
a heavy volume of smoke rolled up towards the 
sky, and the burning cinders of the conflagration 
fell thickly round. 

“Fire! fire! Mrs. Brent’s mansion is in 
flames !” was the next startling cry that came to 
my ears. I turned in time to see Graywalt 
spring from his bed and dart through the door- 
way ; and apprehensive of his safety, I followed 
him as quickly as possible. The street was alive 
with citizens, all hurrying to the scene of devas- 
tation, and in front of the burning building, a 
crowd of spectators had collected. Conspicuous 
among them was Graywalt, striding nervously 
about, and demanding of each person he en- 
countered, if the occupants of the house had es- 
caped. None seemed to know, or to be able to 
answer, and more than one glance of fearful ap- 
prehension was directed towards the crackling 
and rioting flames. But the question was soon 
answered in another manner. An exclamation 
of horror, repeated upon all sides, called my at- 
tention to the spot where every eye was fixed. 
Ah, fearful indeed was the prospect which they 
beheld! From every doorway, and from every 
window, save only one, the fierce fire was rush- 
ing out in hissing tongues. And _ by this one, 
leaning far out’ m Saw oer Goel the suffocat- 
ing contagion of the smoke, Ella Brent had 
taken refuge! It was a picture replete with all 
the sickening influences of fear, but never to be 
forgotten. Her hair had eseaped from its con- 
finement, and fell thickly over her white night- 
robes—white, but not so white as the fair young 
face above—while her outstretched arms called 
for the aid which her voice was powerless to ask. 
So young, so beautiful, and doomed to so awful 
adeath! The thought of a possible rescue never 
occurred tome. While I looked, a perfect ring 
of fire wreathed around her, framing her, as it 
were, in a setting of destruction. 

But another shout now came from the multi- 
tude, and this time to announce the daring en- 
trance of Graywalt into the house, rushing head- 
long through smoke and fire, careless of his own 
safety, careless of all, except the salvation of the 
imperilled girl. He disappeared, as it seemed, 
into the very heart of the flames ; and with audi- 
bly throbbing hearts, and breath drawn hard, we 
awaited his re-appearance. Another shout, and 
one of hopeful exultation, arose, as the brave ad- 
venturer was seen at the «window, clasping the 
now insensible maiden to his breast, and nerving 
himself for his terrible descent. Another interval 
of anxious suspense elapsed, and then the noble, 
daring man emerged from the doomed house, 
bearing forth his precious burden, safe and un- 
injured, but presenting himself, almost suffocated 
by the smoke and heated air, scorched, burned, 
and sadly bruised and wounded by the falling 
timbers. 

How narrowly Ella Brent had escaped destruc- 
tion, and how opportune had been the efforts of 
my noble friend, were only realized by the com- 
munity when they discovered, as they did with 
a thrill of horror, that Mrs. Brent, the mother 
of Ella, had perished in the ruin of her house! 





Six weeks had elapsed since the occurrence 
which had filled the inhabitants of F with 
profound sorrow, and one breast, at least, with 
grief and anguish. Ella Brent had found a tem- 








porary asylum in the house of a friend, and there, 
upon an afternoon at this time she was sitting, 
thoughtful and alone. The time which had 
elapsed since her affliction, had been sufficient to | 
blunt the poignancy of her grief, yet her face, | 
with its expression of patient sorrow, seemed 
fitly accompanied by the garb of mourning 
which she wore. And aside from her bereave- 
ment, there was sufficient cause for thonghtfal 
anxiety. Rumor had spread through the village 
the intelligence, lamentable as it was true, that 
all the paper securities that represented Mrs. 
Brent's large property, had been consumed in the 
burning of her mansion, and that her danghter 
was now absolutely penniless. And—alas, for 
poor human nature !—notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary and tragic circumstance connected with 
the loss, not a few of Ella's associates, by whom 
she had always been secretly envied, on account 
of her wealth, position, and superior personal | 
attractions, now openly exulted in what they 
Yes, she was truly alone. 


termed her downfall. 
Friends had deserted her, heavy misfortunes had 
overwhelmed her, as suddenly as lightnings from 
acloudless sky, and the future opened darkly aud 
drearily before her. \ 


In the midst of her sombre reflections, she 


heard a ring at the door, her own name spoken, | 


and the domestic ushered in George Graywalt. 
His right arm, fractured in the nidst of his perils, 
was secured in a sling, and his forehead, paler 
than it was wont to be, showed the mark of a 
half-healed sear. 
bright as though he had not just risen from a 
weary bed of pain. 
and brighter, as Miss Brent grasped him warmly 


Bat his eve was as clear and 
And it surely shone clearer 


by the hand, and with trembling voice and 
moistened eyes, strove to express her gratitude 


for the generous act by which he had preserved | 


| her life. There was a perceptible faltering in the 


voice of Graywalt, though he strove to render it 
firm, as he replied : 

“It is possible then, Miss Brent, that you will 
occasionally think of me, and that not bitterly, 
when Lam gone. The thought, if you will al- 
low it to me, will certainly soothe the pang of a 
parting, which must be the prelude of an utter 
estrangement.” 

“ Parting—estrangement ! 
walt, you do not think of leaving us!” 


Mester's Picnic, 


A railroad accktent took place awhile ago In this State. 
Upon which occasion the attorney of the road visited the 
scene of disaster, to aatisfy) the claims af the lajuried par. 
thes After paying for black eves, blend 
cracked crowns all round, at the appraisal « 
he suppowed his business over, when he was aa tel bee 
tall Yankee, with feet like enow-shoes, a bellcrowned bat 
and a blue coat over bis arm, with, “ Well, squire, what 
are you going to allow me’''—" You’ said the attorney 
“where are you hurt’ “0, now here te «pewk of squire: 
but | was most terribly seart, and I thimk that's worth 
about a dollar, the way you ‘ve been payin’ oo em The 
‘dollar’ came, of course 










Question fora debating society, The question before 
the meeting ts this —If a fellow—what is a fllow—and 
his gal are about to be parted for a time. aud they propose 
to exchange daguerreoty pes, and for that purpose the fel. 
low goes into a daguerreoty pe shop, and is to pay for hay. 
ing the * pictures took,” and he has only money enough 


| to pay for one picture in a magnificent case and one pic 


The words were spoken with a voice which | 


quivered with every syllable. 
tinued, without observing it : 

“I certainly have decided to do so. And why, 
let me ask you, should I not? There are asso- 
ciations and thoughts which must ever render this 
place distasteful to me. It is no fault of mine if 
you do not comprehend them. Farewell, then, 
Miss Brent; and I beseech you, if you do some- 
times think of me, let it not be with hatred !” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Graywalt.”” 

The words were hardly audible, and the hand 
which the speaker extended, a white, fairy-like 
hand, was icy cold. George closed the door be- 
hind him, and with such feelings as may be im- 
agined, was about to leave the house, when the 
sound of a sob came to his ear. A bayonet sud- 
denly presented at his breast, could not have ar- 
rested his steps quicker, and softly unclosing the 
door, he discovered she whom he had just left 
within, her face concealed in her handkerchief, 
while irrepressible tears of distress trickled be- 
tween her white fingers. 

“ Ella—Miss Brent !”” 

She looked up, and while alternate white and 
red swiftly paled and crimsoned her cheek, Gray- 
walt falteringly said: “If it were within the 
pale of possibility, Ella, that the future holds 
some hope for me, slight though it be, if T could 
believe that those chilling, painful which you 
have so often spoken to me, were some day to be 
retracted—yes, if I could persuade myself that 
my heart would one day be blessed by your love, 
then could I live upon that hope, and be content 
to remain near you.” 

“Can [be assured then, Mr. Graywalt, that 
you have forgiven this cruel folly of which I have 
lately so bitterly accused myself! Now, at least, 
you might command the love of one whom you 
have preserved by a sacrifice, and under circum- 
stances which compel me to regard you as the 
best, the bravest, and the most noble of your sex. 
But it cannot be that you still love me; it is im- 
possible that you would wed one as poor, as 
friendless, and as deserted, as—” The sentence 
remained unfinished. A gush of tears, with the 
deep emotion which gave rise to them, choked 
the utterance of the speaker. But a more fitting 
period was the kiss which the happy man pressed 
upon her lips, as with his whole arm he drew her 
fondly to his manly breast—or, perhaps a still bet- 
ter punctuation might have been found in the 
smile which gladdened the face of her who 
shared in the happiness of the moment. And, as 
an eye-witness, I can testity of another kiss 
which passed between those two, and that, when 
the clergyman had declared George Graywalt and 
Ella Brent man and wife, and exhorted, ‘“ What 
God hath now joined let not man put asunder.” 


Floral Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
With no setae peal ign thy voice, 


As by our dying embers, safely housed, 
We in deep silence muse!—Henay King Warts. 


But George con- 








Noisette Roses. 

These roses are not as sensitive to bad air and improper 
soil as the teas; yet a few more of the delicate varieties, 
such as the Isabella Gray, the Jaune Desprey and the 
Chromatella, will repay the cultivator for a little extra 
care. Plants of these, established in a conservatory, in 
good soil, and trained to the sashes or trellis-work, form 
splendid festoons of rich flowers. Much discussion has 
taken place respecting the Isabella Gray, and several 
prominent rose fanciers in England, whose opinions our 
American writers are but too ready to re-echo, have 
spoken disparagingly of its blooming properties. Like 
many other novelties which sell at a high price, the plant 
has been so excessively propagated, that little cuttings 
with just root enough to make them plants are sent 
abroad, to be nursed instead of planted to produce bloom 
—mildewed and sick like a little Rebecen grape. Give 
an amateur a good, vigorous plant, and with proper treat- 
ment his Isabella Gray will prove the queen of Yellow Noi- 
settes—at least little inferior to the favorite Ch iL 


ture in an ordinary case, which picture should be pat in 
the magnificent case—his own ugly mug orhern! Would 
it be gallant in him to put her mag in the ugly case? 
Would it be jinerous to him to put his mug in the ugly 
case which she is to keep’ That's the question before 
the meeting 


Irresistible. —Ancient maiden lady with turn-up nose, 
firm expression about the mouth, and sharp visage gene 


| Tally, to cabman, “* Wivat, two shill el eigt 
" | iy gs Bod eighteen pence 
Surely, Mr. Gray- } 


for waiting three quarters of an hour’ —, wen 
It was only ten minutes by the wateh |" 

Cabman (insinuatingly )— Wasn't it, Miss’ Well, then, 
I spose it was a missin’ o your pretty face as made it 
seem three kervarters of an hour! 

Fare pays, and thinks the cabman an extremely nice 
person. 


NR ee 


A fashionable doctor lately informed his friends in a 
large company that he had been passing eight days in the 


country. * Yes,"’ suid one of the party, © it has been an- 
nounced in one of the journals.”’—" Ah,” said the doctor, 
stretching out his neck very important, ‘pray, in what 
terms !’—* Well, as well as Tecan remem 





pr, itis nearly 
in the following —* There were last week seventy-seven 
interments less than the week before!’ "’ 


Trish Lake Fishing.—Scene—a lake, frowsy Irish Ind 
busy bailing out a boat with his hat, burly Knglish «ports 
man with fishing-rod, dilapidated Milesian with whiskey 
bottle. Mr. Briggs—But the boat seems very leaky, and 
to want mending a good deal. RBoaima t mendin’, 
is it’ Och, niver fear! Shure the boat ell enough 
If ye sit still, and don’t cough or smage, she ‘il carry ye 
pretty well! 












Charades. 
The first of me is last of all besides ; 
My second smatier than the smallest thing; 
My whole defies alike all time and tides, 
And owns no winter, though it boast no «pring 
Expiess. 
My first denotes quickness of motion 
Of nimble young fingers and hands; 
My second would cause a comm 
If seen upon Hastings’ soft sands; 
My whole is a time-honored guest, 
Creating mirth, laughter and jest.—Snap-paacon 











My first, which horses learn by art, 
They practive on the road or heath ; 
My second is the sexton’s part, 
And he perf it underneath ; 
My whole, in Kent though it be found, 
Has half of England in its bound,—Canrersurt 





It's better to brew beer than mischief; to be smitten 
oa fortune 







than an insult, to shoot partridges instead of t 
moon; to have the drawing of an artist instead of a blister, 
and to nurse the baby at any time in preference to your 
anger. 








We d that a g who has ace lated 
a large fortune by picking rags, is shortly to lead to the 
hy sial altar one of the most charming belles. It is re- 
ported that he has already invited the lady's father to 
take a drink with him. He is descended » « bigh 
family —his father measuring in his sock-feet six feet three, 
and his mother five feet twelve in stockings 








What is reasonably intoxicated’ It reems to be a ques- 
tion for argument. A Richmond reporter, describing @ 
recent murder in that city, says of the culprit, that at the 
time of the assault he had been drinking, but was not 
“unreasonably intoxicated.” What does the reporter 
consider a ae: The point is worth settling 
—among drun! \s 

Some editor says that the destiny of the world often 
hangs on the smallest trifles. A little mill between Charles 
Bonaparte and his love, Letetia, might have broken off a 
marruge, which gave birth to Napoleon and the battle of 
Waterloo. To which we say, ‘* Yes; that is a fact.” Sup- 

@ ‘little miff’ had taken place between Adam and 
ve—what then’”’ 


A lady was passing along a street in Richmond, the 
other day, when she was met by a young man full of bad 
whiskey, who, in staggering past, stepped on her dress. 
Turning to the lady, he remarked, apowyetirally, * Hoops 
take up too much room.”’ To which the lady quietly re- 
plied, ** Not so much as whiskey, sir,”’ and passed on 


*T thought you said that lot of pork you sold me, the 
other day, Mr. ——, was corn-fed. It's no such thing, 
sir—and you know it! Instead of corn-fed, it was fattened 
on acorns’ 

“0, ho!” replied ——, coolly, “ did I say so’ 


Keally, 
it's a mistake; 1 forgot to put the a in!” 


Meeting a friend in the street, the other day, with o 
broad grin on his phiz, we asked him the cause He 
pointed toa sirloin steak, and said that as he was hurry- 
ing home, a gentieman offered him twenty cents for the 
privilege of walking a short distance beside that steak! 


Classicality for January—The month is so called from 
Janus, son of Apollo. He had two faces, like thowe who 
keep up festivitics during this month, aud whe look re- 
markably different the night of the fun, and the morning 
after. 





Among other remarkable names appearing in the news- 
Papers is that of Mr. Seasongood, a gentieman, no doult, 
who invariably arrives in good reason. Lis name must be 
to himeelf a continual provocative in punctuality 


Papa reading in hearing of an intelligent child —* The 
men Were mustered on the deck preparatory to the divem- 
barkation.”’ ‘0, papa,”’ said the child, “how funny the 
men must have looked al) over mustard'”’ 


An Irishman, who had blistered bis fingers by endeav- 
oring to draw on a pair of boots, exelaimed, © By St. Pat- 
Tick, 1 believe I shall never get tuem on until I bave worn 
them a day or two'” 





What is that which, if [ had it, I wouldn't wich t lose; 
if I have not, | do not wish to have it; but if I gain it, I 
no longer have it’ A lawsuit 


“Mr. Jones, why do you wear that bad hat’ 
** Because, my dear sir, Mrs. Jones vows she will net go 
out of the house until I get s new one.” 








Charcoal. 

It has been spoken of, that cuttings have been struck 
in chareoa! in Germany; but it has now been ascertained 
that all kinds of plants will grow in charcoal better than 


| im anything else. At Bicton. near Sidmouth, the seat of 
| Lady Kolle, bananas and other stove plants are grown of 


& most extraordinary size and vigor, by the use of char- 
coal mixed with loam; the whole being put loosely into 
the pots, without breaking the compost into small par- 
ticles. Under this treatment, bananas only two years old 
grow to a very large size and bear fruit. Greenhouse and 
hardy plants are grown in the same manner, and with 
similar success. 


Coccus. 

The scale-insect. These inrects are troublesome on 
many wooded plants, such as the lemon and orange tree, 
and camellia; but more so in the kitchen-garden, on the 
vinean! pinesppie, than on flowering plants 
of coceus infests the opuntia, and is what we call cochi- 


} neal; and another, on a kind of fig-tree in India, produces 
| the substance we call sheli-lac, which is used in making 


sealing-wax The only cure for these insects is brushing 


water 


| Grifinia. 


Hand.ome bulbous-rocted plants. which require the 


| heat of the stove, and which should te grown in equal 
| parte of white sapd, loam and peat 


They shoult be at 
lowed a season of rest, complete rest, in winter. and shun 
dantly supplied with water when they begin to grow after 
re-putting in the spring They should have plenty of air 





Une species | 


| them off, and washing the branches with soft soap and | 


and they are increased by offsets. which should be taken 


of when they are re-potted. They flower in sutume 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well Known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years unequalled prosperity and pop uiarity, 
has become a “ household word" from Maine to Califor 
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